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OKLAHOMA 
DEPRESSION 


# Saturday crowd of 
shoppers snapped on Okla- 
homa City's Main Street 
on October Ist was not 
out just for the air, as 
statements at the end of 
the day by department 
store officials proved. Re- 
ports were, ‘More buying 
than on any day since last 
Christmas!" . . . "Better 
day than any day last Oc- 
tober!" "Unusually 
good day!" ... "Very 
unusual business!" , | 


Business in Oklahoma City ward for advertisers in the at less than half the milline cost, 


has been on the upgrade since 


last May. Bank debits for June, 
July and August were 14°, 


Oklahoma City Market who 
concentrate in the Oklahoman 


and Times which, ALONE, and 


do a more thorough selling job 
than all other 20 newspapers in 
this area combined. 


above the U. S. average. De- 
partment store sales in Sep- 
tember, according to federal 
reserve bank reports, were only 
1.4°/, below September a year 
ago, 16.6% better than the U. 
S. average and a 32.5% gain 
over the low month of May. 
Sales curves are moving up- 
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This folder snows the circulation of the Oklahoman and Times by 
districts in Oklahoma City, by towns and counties in Oklahoma. 
It shows the circulation and compares milline cost of all daily 
newspapers in the Oklahoma City Market. It shows advertisers in 
an honest, straight-forward manner what they get for their adver- 
tising dollar in the Oklahoma City Market when they use the 
Oklahoman and Times. 
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ADVICE TO MEN 


who are discouraged 


USINESS today is new and complex. There is a 
new sales strategy, new production methods, a 
new export situation, new methods of determining 
security prices, a wave toward bigger consolidations, 
a new banking and real estate situation —in short, 
an entirely new era of business. 
The old rules no longer work. This is a sober fact: 
from now on you must know the new rules if you 
want to make progress. 


Some men are acquainting themselves with new busi- 
ness methods by actually taking time off to attend 
University Schools of Business. Others, in increasing 
numbers, are enrolling for the NEW Service offered 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Just where you acquire your knowledge of this 
new business strategy doesn’t matter. The important 
thing is to get that knowledge somehow — not next 
week — not next year— but NOW. 


This Booklet tells about the Exceptional 
Income Opportunities in the next 5 years 


HE Alexander Hamilton In- 

stitute has published an in- 
teresting 44-page booklet. This 
booklet points out the excep- 
tional income opportunities for 
exceptional men which will occur 
in the next 5 years. It also an- 
nounces an unusual Service, avail- 
able to you in your own office or 
home, which enables you to pre- 
pare yourself to take advantage of 
these rich opportunities. 

The ablest business minds—the 
men who have had most to do in 
shaping present-day tendencies— 
have contributed greatly to this 
new Service. Read the names of a 
few of them: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


President, General Motors Corpo- 
ration; Bruce Barton; Dr. Julius 
Klein, The Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
and M. H. Aylesworth, President, 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Men who are satisfied with de- 
partmental jobs and small earn- 
ings will not be interested in this 
type of Service. It is offered to the 


kind of men who want to become 
officers of their companies or go 
into business for themselves. 

The booklet, “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know,” is well worth 
half an hour of your time. Many 
men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of 
their business future than they 
ever had before. Send for it today. 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 684 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Name. 


Age 


Business Address..... 
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ADVICE TO MEN 


who are discouraged 


with present conditions 


USINESS today is new and complex. There is a 
new sales strategy, new production methods, a 
new export situation, new methods of determining 
security prices, a wave toward bigger consolidations, 
a new banking and real estate situation—in short, 
an entirely new era of business. 
The old rules no longer work. This is a sober fact: 
from now on you must know the new rules if you 
want to make progress. 


Some men are acquainting themselves with new busi- 
ness methods by actually taking time off to attend 
University Schools of Business. Others, in increasing 
numbers, are enrolling for the NEW Service offered 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Just where you acquire your knowledge of this 
new business strategy doesn’t matter. The important 
thing is to get that knowledge somehow — not next 
week — not next year— but NOW. 


This Booklet tells about the Exceptional 
Income Opportunities in the next 5 years 


HE Alexander Hamilton In- 

stitute has published an in- 
teresting 44-page booklet. This 
booklet points out the excep- 
tional income opportunities for 
exceptional men which will occur 
in the next 5 years. It also an- 
nounces an unusual Service, avail- 
able to you in your own office or 
home, which enables you to pre- 
pare yourself to take advantage of 
these rich opportunities. 

The ablest business minds—the 
men who have had most to do in 
shaping present-day tendencies— 
have contributed greatly to this 
new Service. Read the names of a 
few of them: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


President, General Motors Corpo- 
ration; Bruce Barton; Dr. Julius 
Klein, The Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
and M. H. Aylesworth, President, 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Men who are satisfied with de- 
partmental jobs and small earn- 
ings will not be interested in this 
type of Service. It is offered to the 


kind of men who want to become 
officers of their companies or go 
into business for themselves. 

The booklet, “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know,” is well worth 
half an hour of your time. Many 
men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of 
their business future than they 
ever had before. Send for it today. 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 684 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Name.. 
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Ambition and Efficiency 
as a 


Sales 
Stimulator 
to Business... 


Mr. Carroll Rheinstrom, Vice-President 
of Liberty, in his talk recently before 
the DMAA listed five major basic ap- 
peals for reading habits. 


Two of the five were AMBITION and 
EFFICIENCY. 


SALES MANAGEMENT still has avail- 
able a supply of reprints which will 
act as an invigorating sales stimulator 
and will help boost the morale of your 
salesmen and distributors. 


The following reprints are available for 
two cents each: 

"The Greatest Sport in the World" 
"They Called Him ‘The Butcher’ " 
"Jobs" 

"Just How Dumb Was J. C. Penney?" 
"It's the Next Shot That Counts" 
"There's Money in Doorbells" 
"Harvests That Lie Unreaped" 


"One Faltering Oarsman Can Lose a 
Race" 


"Has Industry Gone Price Crazy?" 
by C. D. Garretson 


"How a President Should Talk to His 
Salesmen" 
* * * 


There's still. an opportunity to purchase 
the popular series from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, reprinted in booklet form: 


"TIP TOP SALESMEN | HAVE MET" 
by Ray Comyns 

Single copies 25 cents; in quantities of 

25 cr mve at 2) cents each. 


In addition we still have a few sample 
copies of our "Business Activity as 
Measured by Bank Debits’ for distri- 
bution to your sales offices, at no cost 
to you. 


Please forward your remittance to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK | 


BY WALTER MANN 


Consumer Preferences 
in Cleveland 


A very valuable study on brand prefer- 
ences for food products, entitled “Kitchen 
Secrets,” in which Cleveland housewives 
revealed what brands of specific types of 
products they use, is that published by 
The Home Economics Department of the 
Cleveland News. In 
conducting this sur- 
vey an attempt was 
made to make it as 
complete as possible 
by asking responders 
to list beside the 
space for each prod- 
uct the brand of 
that product they 
were using. The 
survey throws light 
on that all-impor- 
tant question which 
manufacturers should 
constantly ask them- 
selves— ‘How does 
my product stand in consumer preference 
as compared with my competitors’ prod- 
ucts?” It shows not alone consumer ac- 
ceptance, but, what is more important to 
a manufacturer looking for sales, the ex- 
tent of actual use of each product in terms 
of percentage of actual use of one over the 
other. 

The report is very simply drawn up. 
Almost the entire 30-odd pages are given 
over to small tables in which the various 
brands of a specific article are compared 
by percentage. All responses are given for 
the various districts by income groups, 
divided into A, B, C, D and E districts, 
and for all districts as a whole. 

The main product groups studied are 
as follows: Cereals, Beverages, Bakery 
Products, Staples, Meat Products, Condi- 
ments and Dressing, Dairy Products, 
Canned Goods, Soaps, Cleansers and 
Electrical Equipment. These main product 
classifications are subdivided into the 
specific products. For instance, under 
Canned Goods, we find Corn, Tomatoes, 
Lima Beans, Baked Beans, String Beans, 
Beets, and so on through a long list of 
canned goods. The subjects ‘Consumer 
Choice of Stores’’ and “Institute Influence” 
are also covered. 

The questionnaire is of a very simple 
nature. The responder was asked to 
“specify the brands of food products that 
you regularly use.” The balance of the 
questionnaire is made up of a listing of 
the various specific products under their 
respective product headings, with a space 
beside them for the responders to write in 
the brands they use or prefer. 

In a spirit of good-natured suggestion, 
S. O. S. points out one or two questionable 
points. First of all, the size of the sample 
is not indicated, all. comparisons being 
given in percentages. Furthermore, no- 
where is the number of responses given. 
The size of the sample is further reduced 
by the “No Choice’ percentages. The per 
cent of “No Choice” ranges from 6.1 per 
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Pirie MacDonald 


Walter Mann 


cent to 94.7 per cent, and the average jis 


about 30.0 per cent to 40.0 per cent, iA 


Another criticism which may be made js 
that there is a degree of uncertainty and 


inexactness in the results obtained because | 


the responder filled out the questionnaire 
at home and mailed it back to the Home 
Economics Department of the Newys, 
Actual interviews would probably have 
given a more representative and accurate 
picture. 

On the whole, however, the survey 
warrants the interested attention of food 
manufacturers and advertising agencies who 
want to know where their products stand 
in brand preference in Cleveland. For 
a copy of this report write The News 
Home Institute, Cleveland News, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 


That Small Town Market 


An interesting study concerning the small 
town as a major market has reached us—a 
product of the ever-active Bureau of Re- 
search and Market Analysis of Household 
Magazine. This eight-page booklet, ‘The 
Primary Market for Products Sold for the 
Home,” tells in chart and comment a terse, 
convincing story of the importance of the 
small town as a market for home-used 
products of every sort. 

The piece is devoted to showing that 
small-town dwellers are chiefly occupants 
of single or duplex houses, whereas a far 
larger proportion of large-city people oc- 
cupy multiple dwellings, and it must be 
admitted that the statistics as presented 
give a telling picture along these lines. 
__It is shown that 96 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in towns under 10,000 in population 
occupy one- and two-family dwellings, and 
that only 63 per cent of the families in 
communities of over 10,000 inhabitants live 
in such dwellings. Of all families living 
in one- or two-family houses, 61 per cent 
live in communities under 10,000 in pop- 
ulation and 39 per cent in the larger 
places. 

The figures are supplemented by others 
to show that the single-family and two- 
family house ownership is increasing in 
small towns and decreasing in cities. The 
Statistics are gleaned from data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, cleverly put together 
in conjunction with the 1930 U. S. Census 
of Distribution. For this study write to 
its author, Rene Pepin, Household Mag- 
azine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Correction on a Recent Review 


In reviewing the survey recently con- 
ducted by Outdoor Advertising, Inc., an 
error was made in stating the amount of 
spendable income as shown by number of 
income tax returns. The figure given was 
$841,904,195,000, whereas the correct 
figure is $41,904,195,000. Quite a differ- 
ence! But what’s a mere $800,000,000,000 
among old friends! Our excuse (not too 
good at that) is that in the original draft 
the $ sign was mistaken for an eight. 
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Parable for Railroad Presidents 


I HAVE been negligent in writing you about the SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT program for the establishment of the 2-cent mileage 
rate for salesmen, but I do want you to know that we think it 
would be of considerable benefit to the railroads and certainly 
would be of help to us. Certain of our men are now using 
automobiles and there is no question but that they would travel 
by train if this new rate would go into effect, because we would 
base our mileage allowance on the railroad mileage rate and I 
am certain that they could not operate an automobile at so favor- 
able a figure. 

It appears to me, however, that the railroads are much the 
same as the hotels. They think that if the salesman has to travel 
anyway they will get his money whether he likes it or not. I 
know of several excellent houses about the country that are prac- 
tically empty these days because they have held to that feeling. 
It has resulted in a great many of their patrons going to smaller 
places, and some of them are even using tourist lodgings in the 
smaller towns and cities. 

Both the railroads and hotels have the same problem to face 
as a friend of mine who owns a theatre in a little town about 
25 miles from Grand Rapids. He has been charging 25 cents 
admission and had been losing money steadily because of the 
small crowds. Finally in desperation, perhaps, he took the bull 
by the horns and reduced his admission charge to 10 cents. Within 
a week after he had reduced his charge he was packing his house 
with two shows every night and showing a profit. It took guts 
to do it, but it certainly proved out. 


L. F. CALAHAN, 
Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


(Letters from scores of other subscribers, all in the same tenor, 
have been printed in recent issues of SM. Certain of the railroad 
associations are now considering a mileage book for quantity 
customers. As soon as any action is taken, SALES MANAGEMENT 
will carry a report—THE Epirors.) 


National Brands Stage a Comeback 


A FEW years ago the Retail Ledger of Philadelphia opened its 
columns to retail executives for the discussion of nationally 
advert'sed merchandise—-and trade-marked items found few cham- 
pions. 

The creation ot new consumer wants and confidence—expanded 
sales, rapid turnover and stable prices and profits—were over- 
borne, in the minds of many store heads, by the strengthening 
influence of the advertiser, largely, and by lower mark-ups. 

Now, after nearly four years of tobogganing, consumer con: 
fidence in prices, values, retail advertising and in retailers them- 
selves is close upon being destroyed; and it is this state of mind 
which is in some measure responsible for reduced volume and 
profit. But, despite unemployment, reduced income, and the fear 
of both, vast sums and vast needs are dammed up by this lack 
of confidence. A face-to-face study of the consumer today would 
seem to indicate that the morale of retail salespeople must be 
raised by giving them something known to be solid on which to 
stand. 

The store executive has only to shop for his own needs where 
he is unknown, or to talk with consumers as a consumer himself, 
to discover what is perhaps the greatest weakness in his own 
organization, for this weakness is universal. It is that salesfolk 
are almost without hope of a sale and have courage only to show 
the cheapest goods. He cannot fail to conclude, as I have, that 
one simple rule, religiously practiced, would raise the unit of 
sale materially as well as save many a lost customer. That rule 
is: ‘Show the prospect something a little higher priced than 
you think he will buy and &vow enough about it to prove its 
value.” . 

But even so simple, so needful, so effective a rule can be 
taught with difficulty unless the store advertising initiates a new 
mental’ attitude, for store advertising dominates the thinking and 
the sales efforts and methods within the store—a practice which 
is, I believe, underestimated. 

One of the largest and best department store chains has had 
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an appreciation of the present situation forced upon them. A 
representative told the writer only a few days ago that they were 
again finding they could sell with greater ease and satisfaction 
merchandise known to the consumer by name or reputation at 
considerably higher prices. This syndicate has dropped the word 
“promotion” and is merchandising such standard lines as Nemo 
corsets, Vollrath kitchen ware, Erector tool sets, etc., etc.; in 
other words, this syndicate has found, and other retailers will 
find, that consumer confidence exists today only in nationally 
known, trade-marked merchandise, and that goods of stable quality 
and stable price make up the solid foundation upon which 
profitable retail business can again be built. 


G. H. Mitier, Sales Manager, 
H. C. White Company, 
North Bennington, Vermont. 


Foreign in Tongue, But Otherwise Living 
the ‘Pure American Life” 


GREAT many publishers out of the 140 dailies and 450 

weeklies in the foreign-language publication field whom we 
represent have asked us to write to you and express in their 
behalf sincere appreciation and thanks for the article about the 
problems and prospects of the foreign field, which recently ap- 
peared in your publication. 

As an organization interested in the promotion of foreign- 
language publications in the United States, we feel that informa- 
tion obtained through such articles as you printed will help to 
bring a closer contact between the American advertiser and the 
millions of Americans who live a pure American life but speak 
a foreign language. 

In our offices we have loads of facts concerning these great 
problems and prospects of the foreign-language market in North 
America which we will be glad to make available for any adver- 
tiser or merchandising body that. may seek such. 


BERNARD BERGER, President, 
Inter-Lingual Press of America, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(Mr. Berger refers to the article, “The Foreign-Language Field 
—a Big Problem and Prospect,’ July 15 SM. Company executives 
interested in cultivating the foreign-language market may write 
direct to Mr. Berger for facts about any foreign-language group. 
—THE EpITors.) 


We Blush Again—with Pride, This Time 


HE story, “Does It Take A Million Dollars To Advertise,” 

which appeared in the September 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, was read by the writer with a great deal of interest. 1 
hope you will be able to dig up similar stories on newspaper 
advertising efficiency because I have always felt that the news- 
paper, as a medium, is not getting the credit it deserves from 
various advertising trade publications. Stories of this character 
should be of tremendous value to the smaller manufacturer who 
can be shown the wisdom of starting an advertising campaign on 
a small basis, using a limited number of newspapers and expand- 
ing as his advertising appropriation and markets develop. 

I am glad to see that you are making reprints available for the 
use of newspapers and others who desire to give the article further 
publicity, and I feel sure that this action will be appreciated 
by your readers who are newspaper men and particularly by the 
newspapers who are using your advertising columns. 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Business Manager, 
The Indianapolis News, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(Mr. Carroll’s letter was but one of many commending Emil 
Brisacher’s story of the Van Camp Sea Food Company, who, 
starting modestly with newspaper advertising in a limited area, 
gradually extended their market until now they sell 52 per cent 
of all the tuna fish packed. With the passing of the day of 
unlimited capital, sectionalized marketing is being more and more 
recognized as the logical path to national distribution, and Van 
Camp is an unusually good example of the workability of the 
system.—THE EpITors.) 
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e @ e@ It is well to remember that there never has 
been a turn from acute depression which has not been 
“spotty” both as to industries and geography. Everything 
does not get better all at once. So the fact that improve- 
ment is slow in many directions is not in itself a valid rea- 
son for abandoning hope. Improvement in consumption 
industries has been at much more than a seasonal rate, 
while in heavy industries it has been slow. The upturn 
in carloadings and electric power consumption is highly 
satisfactory; in the steel and motor trades the best that 
can be said is that the turn, in percentage, is somewhat 
better than average. 


e @ e In the normal course of events some sort of 
seasonal activity should be almost continuous from now 
until next May. For example, the harvesting and move- 
ment of crops continues with expanding force through this 
month and the several billion dollars’ worth of farm prod- 
ucts are exchanged for manufactured goods. Then follow 
such seasonal activities as the heaviest movement of coal, 
the Christmas trade, the rush period in automobile sales, 
and so on. There is a possibility and at least a reasonable 
prospect that this succession of seasonal stimulants may 
prolong the current seasonal recovery into next Spring, 
and, if this does occur, confidence by that time should be 
sufficiently aggressive to prevent very much seasonal re- 
action during the Spring and Summer. 


@ @ e@ Contracts for residential building increased 10 
per cent in September over August, in contrast to a normal 
decline of 4 per cent, and the F. W. Dodge Company 
reports that the gain is carrying through into October. If 
this continues it will become the most favorable single 
factor in the current business picture. Building 
permits for all types of construction increased 10.4 per 
cent in September over August, with the increases most 
accentuated in New England, the East and South Central 
states, and the Rocky Mountain district. 


eee Newspaper advertising, as we have pointed 
out before, is a sensitive index of business conditions; first, 
because as is true of all types of advertising it is a sign of 
confidence in the future, as advertisers must appropriate 
money well in advance of the possibility of return; second, 
because daily newspapers permit advertisers to change their 
plans quickly. 


@ @ e Soa rather extraordinary change in September 
newspaper advertising must be considered a highly signifi- 
cant trend. According to Media Records, Inc., an organ- 
ization which checks every line of advertising in the news- 
papers of leading cities, the upturn in total September 
lineage over August was 18.0 per cent. Last year it was 
only 8.3 per cent, and in the four years, 1928-1931, the 
average increase was 13 per cent. 


@ @ e Retail advertising increased 28 per cent this 
year against 16 last year; national advertising, exclusive 
of automotive, increased 19.7 against 3.5. 


@ @ e@ Sales of Sears Roebuck in September made the 
most favorable comparison with 1931 of any month this 
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enificant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the ten days ending October 20, 1932: 


year, and the dollar sales decline of 10.3 per cent from a 
year ago was far less than the decline in the average price 
of merchandise sold. Unit volume actually increased, and 
in the Southern states there was an actual increase in dollar 
sales in both the mail order and the retail store departments. 


@ e@ e joseph Stagg Lawrence’s index of general busi- 
ness in the New York Herald Tribune—a composite of 
price, production and distribution factors—has gained for 
twelve consecutive weeks. . In Canada the monthly 
index of business turned up for the first time in six months. 


. The Irving Fisher all-commodity index of 

wholesale prices stood at 61.8 of normal on 

Prices October 16, off 2.22 points from the recent 

high. The reaction has erased about one- 

third of the total gain from the July lows. The abrupt 

downturn in grain prices, especially wheat, at a time when 

most people expected a pre-election rise, is exerting a de- 
pressing influence on business sentiment. 


@ @ e Since Labor Day wheat prices have broken 1034, 
cents; oats and corn have registered new lows for many 
years; cotton has slipped some, but is well above the old 
lows. 


e@ @ e The National City Bank of New York monthly 
letter says that “‘the lack of balance between wages, trans- 
portation costs and many other costs on the one hand, 
and farm prices on the other, is the most serious maladjust- 
ment in the business situation. Moreover, the farmer is 
not the only or even the chief sufferer, in view of the 
fact that he can raise his own living. The lot of the factory 
worker thrown out of employment because the farmer can- 
not buy the product of his labor is worse.” 


e ee The threatened collapse of crude oil prices may 
have been stopped by the action of the Texas Railroad 
Commission in cutting the allowable production in that 
state by 100,000 barrels a day. Following that three of 
the big companies increased their posted prices, with $1.12 
being the new top price in the Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas areas. 


e e e Bradstreet’s food index declined to $1.73 in 
the week ending October 11. Its most recent high was 
$1.79; its July low, $1.58. 


d The September report of em- 

loyment in 1,571 industrial 

Pr oduction caine in the state of 

New York shows that jobs. in- 

creased 6.5 per cent. It was the first upturn in a full year 

and is 4 per cent more than a normal seasonal advance. 

Factory payrolls—and this is still better—increased 9.3 
per cent. 


@ e@ e Steel output rose 21.6 per cent in September 
over August, which was a larger gain than experts had 
estimated. It was the first gain since May. 


e e@ e The unfilled tonnage report of the United 
States Steel Corporation has gained now for two months 


in a row after an uninterrupted decline of fifteen months. 
September's gain of 15,600 tons is fairly satisfactory, in 
view of the increased output and deliveries during the 
month. 


e ee The current rate of steel operations is now 
about 20 per cent of capacity—up a long way from the 
low, but not high enough to permit many of the com- 
panies to show a profit. 


e ee An interesting, and perhaps very significant, 
development is the tremendous increase in the demand and 
production of overalls. Makers throughout the country 
are said to be busier than for several years, and overalls, 
of course, are used mainly by the farmer-labor population. 


? ° Carloadings in the October 

7 week totaled 625,636 

Distribution cars, an increase of 26 per 

cent from the mid-summer 

low. The increase is well above expectations, as in the 

prosperous years 1925-1929 the average increase in the 

same period was only 13 per cent. Normally the October 

1 loadings are the heaviest of the year, but increased ship- 

ments of grain and coal point to a continuation of traffic 
gains. 


e e e Electric power consumption now is making the 
best comparison with last year in more than six months, 
with output less than 9 per cent under last year. New 
England makes the best showing, with a drop of only 1.6, 
followed by the Atlantic seaboard region, off only 4.2. 


e e e According to the United Business Service the 
following lines, and the areas where their plants are 
located, offer the best sales prospects over the near term: 
confectionery, meat packing, package foods, retail trade, 
apparel, electric power, motion pictures, telephone and 
telegraph, and textiles. 


e e e Department store dollar sales in September 
were off 18 per cent from last year—a marked improve- 
ment ove: the nine-months average decline of 23 per cent. 
The best showings (Federal Reserve Districts) were made 
by Dallas, off 7 per cent; Minneapolis, 10; Atlanta, 11; 
Kansas City and Richmond, 12; Boston, 15; New 
York, 16. 


@ @ e Inthe New York district the improvement car- 
ried through the first two weeks of October. October 
reports for other districts were not available at press time. 


e e e Chain stores also fared better in September 
than for the nine-months period. Smaller declines were 
registered by Woolworth, Montgomery Ward, Penney and 
numerous smaller chains, while Grant, Newberry and Fish- 
man sold more in September this year than last. Only 
two chains, out of nineteen whose reports are available, 
reported larger decreases in September than in August. 


@ @ e@ Alvan Macauley, head of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce as well as of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, blames the new Federal tax for the 
high proportion of used cars sold in the last three months. 
Last year, in July and August, 188 used cars were sold 
for every 100 new ones, but in this July the ratio was 291 
to 100 and in August 244 to 100. 


@ @ @ Total sales of General Motors cars and trucks 
to consumers in September were only 2,536 fewer than 
in August, while last year there was a difference of 18,136 
cars between the two months. That is the bright side of 
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the picture; the not-so-bright side is that total consumer 
sales this September were 34,694 cars, while last year the 
total was 51,740. 


@ @ @ The makers of electric refrigerators discovered 
only this year that there is a depression, but even so the 
eight-months sales of 569,334 units compares favorably 
with the 650,757 last year. 


@ @ e The upturn in the furniture business is exem- 
plified in current sales of the Simmons Company. August 
sales showed a 45 per cent increase over July against a 
seven-year average of 25; sales for the first three weeks 
of September were 25 per cent better than August, as 
against an average gain of 8 per cent. 


@ @ e@ A leading maker of fertilizer has just released 
an advertising campaign in the South—the first in two 
years. That’s the direct effect of better cotton prices. 
Fertilizer sales for the first nine months this year declined 
38 per cent from last year, but the month of September 
showed an abrupt turn. Dollar sales for the month were 
7 per cent greater than the same month last year. 


@ @ @ Merchants in New York planned for a big 
Columbus Day trade and threw more lineage into the news- 
papers than in many a long day. For example, the Sn had 
its largest issue in more than a year; the World-Telegram 
had its fattest issue on record. The result was the almost 
forgotten spectacle of depletion of the advertised merchan- 
dise by noon in many of the stores—with frantic calls to 
manufacturers to rush more goods. 


The October schedule of 
newspaper advertising of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company has been in- 
creased to the largest total for any month in several years. 
The company spends about six million dollars a year in the 
newspapers. . . . In view of the letter from the President 
of the General Tire and Rubber Company, printed on our 
“Comments’’ page last issue, it is doubly interesting that 
this company has increased its advertising appropriation 25 
per cent for next year. 


Generalship 


@ @ @ The Chicago and Northwestern Railway has 
established a service to assist organizations in planning 
away-from-home salesmen and dealer conventions. They 
point out that there are many advantages in getting away 
from the atmosphere of the home office—new scenes, a 
fresh viewpoint, no interruptions, a bit of recreation to 
balance the serious side. . . . The Furness-Bermuda Line 
follows the same idea in fostering seagoing conventions. 


Hope springs eternal—and more 
new corporations were formed in 
New York state in September and 
for the first nine months than in 
the same periods last year. The September score was 1,915 
vs. 1,660. 


Potpourri 


@ e e Lehman Brothers released last week the results 
of a nation-wide survey among manufacturers which 
brought returns very similar to those coming from bankers 
in the Distributors’ Trust survey. Eighty-two per cent of 
the heads of companies put themselves definitely on record 
as believing that concrete evidence pointed to definite busi- 
ness improvement; 95 per cent answered ‘Yes’ to the 
question, ‘Do you believe that the low point of business 
depression has been passed?” 
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President 


Goes Back 
on the Road 


Based on an interview by Lawrence M. Hughes with 


HORACE BOWKER 


President, American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
New York City 


HAT is a president for? 

In 1929 the presidents of a number of large 
corporations had the idea that they were pri- 
marily coordinators extraordinary. From their 

comfortable, well-secretaried offices in New York or 
Chicago they pressed buttons and pulled wires, and a hun- 
dred executives throughout the country hopped about to 
get a thousand or a hundred thousand employes to do their 
bidding. 

The executives would write into headquarters to tell the 
presidents how well they were hopping, and the presidents 
would transform these reports into one of their own, to 
tell the directors, with a few appropriate comments, what 
good wire-pullers they were. 

The most of these presidents seldom knew a customer 
when they saw one. They had only second-hand informa- 
tion as to what a customer might need or want. Though 
they realized that the maintenance and development of 
their business depended on close, continuous and construc- 
tive contact with multitudes of customers and prospects, 
they felt that this was the job of the sales department; 
and these presidents had duties enough of their own. 

Manufacturers of so-called ‘producers’ goods’’ have 
been especially slow in becoming sales-minded. Tech- 
nicians, for the most part, they believed that if they built 
good products and able organizations, the problem of 
selling largely would take care of itself. 

With the depression, the extent of the presidential duties 
increased so much that many of them withdrew even far- 
ther from personal contact with the market. The presidents 
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Horace Bowker Rose at Four 
to Break His First Quota 


@ At 55, Mr. Bowker says he has been 55 years in the 
fertilizer business. His father was in it before him and 
the son grew up on the soil. 

@ On graduation from Harvard, young Bowker entered 
the manufacturing end of his father’s fertilizer company. 
At 26 he started selling. His territory, embraced by the 
winding north branch of the Susquehanna river in Penn- 
sylvania, had not been “worked” before. Horace was 
given a quota of 3,000 tons, to be sold between the end 
of September and February. On the day before Christ- 
mas he turned up with orders for 3,011. 

@ His superiors were curious to learn how. 

@ “Well,” said he, “there weren’t many tricks to it. I 
simply rose at four every morning, and drove off with my 
hired horse and buggy to reach as many farmers as pos- 
sible early in the morning. I found the best selling time 
to be the milking hour. The farmers are handy then, 
and have more chance to discuss things.” 

@ He spent quite a while at selling, then went back into 
manufacturing—moving up a step at a time toward his 
present position. 

@ The farmers are good customers, Mr. Bowker believes. 
Though many are not good business men yet, they are 
nearly always honest. Mr. Bowker still sends out state- 
ments once a year for accounts of the former Bowker Fer- 
tilizer Company, and bills as old as 31 years are being paid. 


had to use their wits to keep their organizations above 
water (and sometimes to squeeze out water). The wire- 


pulling -brought less response. The reason for this, of 
course, was that “business generally had become bad, and 
the only way many of the presidents could hope to report 
profits was by a judicious cutting of salaries and closing 
of plants. # 

But the mere paring of costs, though often necessary, 
is a negative and, on the whole, a futile way to seek 
profits. More and more presidents are beginning to realize 
that, whatév@t other responsibilities they may have, they 
must become ex®dfficio sales managers for their organiza- 
tions. By Prottable selling—is the only solution, 
and this taiés“personal and aggressive efforts on their part. 

One® of — the =, 

Bowker, presidetit’ of the | 
$22,000,000 American Agri- _ 
cultural Chémical Company 
—farm-born and a. sales- 
man-bred—has gone so far in 
this respect as to convince his 
directors that he should spend 
three-fourths of his time on 
the road. 

Probably this was not an 
easy decision for Mr. Bowker 
to make, for he still has 
plenty of duties to occupy 
him in New York and only 
one-quarter of the time to do 


Ws 


sales-minded, no matter what our respective fields may be. 
A plant superintendent, a credit supervisor or a staff man 
at times can be just as helpful in developing sales as a 
man directly charged with sales responsibility. But he 
must think, observe, use his common sense, and articulate 
his views. . . . 

“Broadly, our policy will be one of centralized control 
and decentralized operations. This means simply greater 
responsibility and hence greater opportunity for every man 
in the company, and especially for those in the selling 
end.” 

A short time before, Mr. Bowker had announced the 


* elimination of the function of sales supervisor. The 


supervisors were given sales territories of their own, and 
the individual salesmen now 
report directly to headquar- 
ters. 

The purpose of this com- 
pany-wide market expansion 
program, as Mr. Bowker ex- 
plained to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, “is tO move our 
product at a profit. 

“To a very great extent,” 
he added, “it is an educa- 
tional job. Not only must 
we inculcate selling alertness 
and strategy into each of our 
executives and employes, but 
we must take as many as pos- 


them in. Besides, _ selling 
fertilizer is a hard job just 
now, with farmers generally 
so poor and discouraged; 
Mr. Bowker, at 55, might 
justifiably have been inclined 
to leave it to younger men. 
But he has believed for a 
long time that he should be 
not merely nominally but 
actively the head of the 
AAC’s sales operations. He 
is convinced that his position 
and his life-long experience 
with farm and fertilizer prob- 
lems will help him to become 
a more definite force in en- 
abling both the farmers and 
the AAC to make a profit. 
Long before he discussed 
this move with the directors, 


With and Without: The AAC finds pictures of crops in fur- 
rows with and without fertilizer to be effective in drama- 
tizing and personalizing its sales story. 


Many a president, through the exigencies 
of the past three years, has come closer to 
the masses—or the classes—who consume 
his product by going back into the field— 
talking, asking questions, observing buying 
habits, studying new trends. And in most 
cases he has emerged with a stronger and 
more effective merchandising plan for his 
company. President Horace Bowker, of 
American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, is setting forth on just this mission. 


What he plans to do—and how he will do it 


sible of the nation’s 6,000,- 
000 farmers to school and 
prove to them that they need 
fertilizer in these difficult 
times more than ever before. 
We must show them that 
adequate and intelligent fer- 
tilization of their soil pays 
for itself several times over. 

“In spite of the coopera- 
tive, governmental and other 
group or ‘official’ efforts to 
aid agriculture, the problem 
of profitable farming is still 


one for the individual farmer, 


to solve for himself. It is a 
business problem. We are 
trying to give him specific 
help in its solution. It is an 
urgent problem; we are try- 
ing to give him information 


Mr. Bowker was engaged in 
strengthening the company’s 
financial position; in devising 
means of selling fertilizer profitably (volume permitting) 
at prices 30 per cent below those of 1929; in making 
extensive field studies of fertilizer as a farm-profit builder, 
and of gearing up his organization to render the whole 
program effective. 

Now he is out again, pursuing the long, hard trail 
toward more and better business—and enlisting the aid 
of every man in the organization, whatever his job may 
be, toward that objective. 

In a recent letter to the company’s “key men,” Mr. 
Bowker said: 

“I am taking over the personal direction of our sales 
efforts, both on the fertilizer and the other-than-fertilizer 
ends. This will mean a great deal of traveling; but I feel 
strongly that it is the thing to be done. . . . 

“It is up to each and every one of us to get thoroughly 


—is outlined in the accompanying article. 
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and advice that will help him 
make his business profitable 
this year—even in the face of 
present low crop prices. 

“Fertilizer, of course, is not a panacea for all farm ills. 
But the intelligent and adequate use of it can bring about 
greater productivity per acre and per amount of money 
and labor expended. It is essential to profitable farming. 
For example, it can help the farmer to produce cotton 
lint as low as 4.3. It will enable him to turn out wheat 
as low as 40 cents a bushel. The national average pro- 
duction cost per pound of cotton lint has been reduced 
in recent years to 12 cents. But it is still twice as high 
as it need be. Our studies have shown that fertilization 
can increase the average yield per acre from 200.1 pounds 
to 410. The yield of wheat throughout the country in 
the last nine years has averaged 14.3 bushels an acre, at 
an average cost of $1.21 a bushel. On the other hand, 

(Continued on page 363) 


men of the board were as 
alert as W. H. Albers, chair- 
man of Nash, “The Nation’s 
Tailor,’ of Cincinnati, fewer 
salesmen would be lying down 
on the job, and more balance 
sheets would look healthy, 
wealthy and full of dividends. 


An amusing little incident 
took place in the SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Office here in New 
York last week, and, because it 
demonstrates a type of sales con- 
sciousness which is all too often 
lacking on the part of the men 
who are at the head of a busi- 
ness, we are recounting it here. 


Our story starts with Mr. Ar- 
thur Dodd, New York salesman 
for Nash, presenting his card at 
the information desk of SALES 
MANAGEMENT in the Graybar 
Building. He asked for Mr. 
Maxwell Droke, editor of one of 
the most popular departments in 
this magazine. It was regretful- 
ly explained that Mr. Droke has 
his headquarters in Indianapolis. 
Would anyone else do? 


In explanation, the salesman 
showed us the following memo- 
randum from W. H. Albers, 
chairman of his company, to W. 
A. Ryan, presumably New York 
manager for Nash: 


|: more presidents and chair- 


“I am enclosing herewith a 
copy of the Sales Letters page by 


Quick, Max, 


X Marks 
the Prospect 


Maxwell Droke 


The following paragraph from the 
Sales Letters page of the August 15 
issue Of SALES MANAGEMENT was 
not just a bouquet of pansies to Mr. W. 
H. Albers, Chairman of the Board of 
Nash, but a real sales opportunity. 


“The Nash Tailoring people have a 
clever idea. Representatives are now 
carrying a diminutive masculine figure 
fashioned of cellophane. By placing this 
upon a sample swatch, the prospect can 
visualize just how the material will ap- 
pear when made into a suit. At least 
this is the theory. Personally, I am a 


skeptic. Invariably I select a pattern 


which I feel would be a trifle conserva- 
tive for an undertaker on professional 
duty. But when the suit is delivered it 
proves to be just the thing for a side- 
show barker, on a gay holiday at Coney 
Island.” 


a 


to the Cyclone Cellar! 
—or Mr. Albers Will Sell 
You a Suit 


Maxwell Droke, taken from 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine 
for August 15, with article on 
Nash Tailoring Visualizer. 


“I want you to call on Max- 
well Droke personally, or have 
one of our best salesmen do so, 
and get his order, no matter 
what you have to do to get it. 


“IT am certain that if you can 
sell this man, and make a fine 
delivery, you can sell this whole 
organization. He is inviting a 
challenge of this kind, and I am 
looking to you to doa good job. 
You will note on the reverse side 
of this article the list of editorial 
staff and associate editors.” 


On which memorandum Mr. 
Ryan had penciled three mes- 
sages of his own to Salesman 
Dodd: “W. H. A. means you, 
Alex” ; Sell him, boy. You can. 
You will”; and ‘Alex: let me 


have this back with Mr. Droke’s 
order.—Bill.” 


A mere matter of geography 
foiled Mr. Dodd in his purpose, 
but we're wagering a memoran- 
dum has already been forwarded 
to the Nash office in Indianap- 
olis. Even at this moment Mr. 
Droke may be weakening under 
the spell of a Nash sales talk. 

What’ll it be, Max? Some- 
thing conservative in a double- 
breasted blue? Or a neat gray 
with an extra pair of trousers? 


‘ .... 


If No. 1. Succeeded be- 
cause he had more facts 
than any of his competi- 
tors. 


spend a day or two at the elbow 

of a wide-awake buyer and listen 

to the varying types of sales 
solicitations, he would better appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the buyer's job 
as well as the opportunities these dif- 
ficulties offer the salesman. 

Listening to the buyer interview a 
salesman would show him how wide 
a range the buyer covers, the in- 
finitesimal detail of the things he must 
know, and the rapidity of the judg- 
ments he must make. He would 
come to realize most emphatically that 
the salesman the buyer welcomes is 
the salesman who has facts at his 
finger tips and who can present these 
facts clearly and quickly. Quite 
definitely, too, he would understand 
why the purchasing agent does not 
welcome the salesman who offers 
nothing but glittering generalities. He 
would have proved before his eyes the 
often neglected truth that the sales- 
man with the facts is the salesman 
who gets the order. 

Because the industrial salesman and 
sales manager have no opportunity to 
sit in with a purchasing agent, the 
SALES MANAGEMENT _ investigator 
takes them in this article to the desk 
of an eastern buyer whose company 
buys a wide range of industrial 
equipment. Here the investigator 
shows how six particular solicitations, 
out of many heard in two full days, 
clicked with the buyer and for what 
reasons—and how the salesman can 
take advantage of the proved sales 
technique exemplified by the varying 
approach of six good salesmen. 


IE every industrial salesman could 


Six Sales Calls 


that Clicked 


BY 
HERBERT KERKOW 


Photos on these pages by Ewing Galloway, N. Y.; H. Armstrong Roberts, Philadelphia, 
and Wesley Bowman, Chicago. 


@_ No. 2. Succeeded be- 
cause he had a perform- 
ance report that “‘talked 
turkey.” 


Four of these six solicitations were 
made by salesmen who had seen the 
buyer at least once—and some, sev- 
eral times—before, and two by sales- 
men making their first call. In each 
of the six solicitations the salesman 
talked about his product in terms of 
the buyer’s problem. While the 
length of these six solicitations varied 
all the way from six minutes to thirty- 
six minutes, the buyer never forced 
the salesman to terminate the inter- 
view, showing that if a salesman has 
anything worth while to say the buyer 
will give him plenty of time to say it. 

Each of these solicitations proves 
also that there is nothing quite so 
dramatic as a fact and that to a wide- 
awake buyer one fact is worth many 
generalities. 
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@_ No. 3. Succeeded be- 
cause he talked in terms 
of the buyer’s business 
and problems. 


In the longest solicitation, for in- 
stance, the salesman presented almost 
a deluge of facts. Willetts, selling for 
Fruehauf trailers, came to the buyer 
with a complete and detailed cost 
analysis of a proposed truck trailer 
route which it took him thirty hours 
to prepare. After fully justifying the 
details of his cost analysis, Willetts 
concluded: 

“As the cost analysis clearly shows, 
you'd better not go ahead with the 
truck trailer route as planned.” 

“But if we don’t go ahead with tt, 
you can’t sell your trailers?” the buyer 
answered. 

“That's right.” 

The buyer paused, wondering 
whether he had heard Willetts cor- 
rectly. 
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“But you have many routes where 
I can sell you trailers,” Willetts con- 
tinued. “You're potentially a big 
buyer of trailers, and I don’t want to 
see you started off on the wrong foot. 
Let me meet your committee and go 
over your complete business. I am 

sitive I can show them how your 
company can make worth-while sav- 
ings by the use of trailers on several 
routes.” 

Naturally the ‘buyer was tremen- 
dously impressed by Willetts’ attitude 
and his knowledge of the subject, and 
promised to give him the full co- 
operation he wanted. The buyer also 
found out that Fruehauf fabricated 
truck bodies and asked Willetts to 
bid. 

It isn’t often that an equipment 
salesman so well comprehends the 
operating problems of his equipment, 
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¢ No. 4. Succeeded be- 
cause he made no claims 
which were extravagant 
or unproved. 


nor so thoroughly talks the buyer's 
problem. (The salesman not once 
mentioned anything about the details 
of his product. He talked solely the 
cost of operation of the product.) 
This salesman’s solicitation shows how 
helpful it is for the industrial equip- 
ment salesman to be a specialist and 
to study his prospect’s problem so 
thoroughly that he knows more about 
it than the prospect does, as it affects 
the product he has to sell. 

Here is a solicitation that indicates 
Clearly how important news of per- 
formance and installation figures are 
in industrial salesmanship. Barring- 
ton, of Morris Paper Mills, had pre- 
viously solicited the buyer on a 
Product new in the buyer’s field. 


When Barrington came in he asked 
the buyer what he had decided about 
the purchase of the product. The 
buyer said his company had definitely 
decided against it. Barrington then 
told the buyer that when he had called 
before his information had been based 
on what his company strongly felt the 
product would do. Now he had full 
information on their first installation 
in the buyer’s field. He proceeded to 
regale the buyer with most complete 
and dramatic cost figures on the use 
of his product in this installation. 
The buyer promised to meet the sales- 
man two weeks later, and to go into 
the subject of a special test for the 
product. This buyer would keep his 
promise because, later that day, he 
spoke with one of the operating ex- 
ecutives of his company and suggested 
that one of their plants make a trial 


q No. 5. Succeeded be- 


cause he showed pos- 


sibilities of operating 
economies. 


of the product. The operating ex- 
ecutive agreed to arrange for the trial. 

Victor S. Welch, of the Davis 
Welding and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was trying to get the buyer's 
permission to fabricate some special 
truck bodies. The buyer didn’t take 
hold until Welch offered the sugges- 
tion that the body be made of 
aluminum (a lighter metal than the 
buyer was then using), because the 
additional cost of the aluminum would 
be outweighed by the additional truck- 
ing capacity. Not only did the sales- 
man discuss comparative costs, but he 
proved to the buyer by means of 
photos and blueprints that construc- 
tion and strength factors would be 
improved through the use of the 
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lighter material. This story has a 
happy ending. The buyer gave the 
salesman full specifications and blue- 
prints for the job and asked for a bid 
using the old metal and one using the 
lighter metal, and a comparative 
analysis of how much extra shipping 
capacity the new lighter weight would 
permit. Certainly the above solicita- 
tion is a clear case of how quickly 
a buyer becomes interested when the 
salesman talks the bwyer’s problem. 

The following solicitation is proof 
of the value of frankness on the part 
of the salesman: 

The buyer, who had done business 
with Walter A. Dibblee, of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, on 
other products, had called him in to 
ask if a certain material ARMCO 
made had ever been used for a special 
purpose. Dibblee admitted it had 
been used only once, and comparative 
tests between his material and a 
cheaper one showed little difference. 
He went on to say, however, that he 
felt this test was unfair, largely be- 
cause the correct grade of his material 
had not been used. He foliowed this 
with a rather technical discussion of 
the grades of his material as they af- 
fected the product the buyer wanted 
it for. His frankness in the beginning 
undoubtedly made the buyer feel the 
truth of his equally candid assertion 
that his material would prove just the 
thing for the buyer if it were used 
properly. The net result was that the 
buyer agreed to take the expense and 
trouble of making a test. By being 


frank, Dibblee stands in a good posi- 
tion to get an order, should his prod- 
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@No. 6. Succeeded be- 
cause he struck at the 
heart of an industrial 
problem. 


HECKING up salesmen’s com- 

pensation methods: No one 

subject occupies the minds of 

sales executives today to a great- 
er degree than that of compensating 
the sales force. The power of the 
method of payment to stimulate or de- 
press the men on the road is being 
recognized by sales managers who 
either have accepted former methods 
as the best which could be devised or 
else have recoiled in despair from the 
task of improving a method which, 
however faulty, possessed the merit 
of acceptance by the organization. 

Today, however, offers a real op- 
portunty for setting up a basic plan 
which shall be good not only in times 
like the present, but for the years to 
come. Salesmen realize that the com- 
pany must take all necessary steps to 
cut down expenses, and, being doubt- 
ful of the future, are ready to accept 
changes which they might question at 
other times. 

The sales manager should first of all 
tecognize that there are certain fun- 
damental principles which must be 
considered in any compensation plan, 
whether in use at present or contem- 
plated as a replacement. Any plan 
should be checked against these prin- 
ciples, and if deviations are found 
they must be justified and balanced by 
considerations important enough to 
warrant disregard of these principles. 
Any plan must: 

1. Be easily understood. 

2. Allow the salesman to measure his 
own results. 

3. Be easily administered. 

4. Set a definite sales task to be per- 
formed in a definite time. 

5. Give enough sure income to elimi- 
ate worry and enough additional 
income dependent upon results to 
provide an incentive to maximum 
efforts. 

6. Be fair to the company in an eco- 
nomic sense. 

7. Control traveling allowances, but 
place in management’s hands the 
direction of salesmen’s travel. 

8. Provide an incentive to work 
either in dull periods or prosper- 
ous times. 


_ Parts I and II of this article appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for October 1 
and 10. 


Treasure Hunting: A Search 
for Profits in Your Business 


Part III of an Article in Three Parts 


BY 
LINCOLN LOTHROP 


Secretary and Director of Merchandising, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts 


9. Place emphasis on profit, as well 
as volume of sales. 

10. Pay enough to hold the right 
type of men. 

11. Pay rewards frequently. 

12. Re-establish goals, tasks, quotas or 
standards frequently enough to 
keep them fair under current con- 
ditions. 

At once it must be realized that 
straight salary or straight commission 
smashes the stated principles as ruth- 
lessly as the American public breaks 
Prohibition laws. Straight salary gives 
no incentive to the men; straight com- 
mission encourages “‘high-spotting”’ 
territories and makes salesmen difficult 
to control. To retain either plan de- 
mands reasons which can be soundly 
supported against weighty arguments 
for a change; the burden of proof is 
on the sales manager who keeps his 
men either on salary or commission. 

Hundreds of compensation plans 
have been tried by hundreds of com- 
panies, but a plan fitted to the specific 
needs of the company is the only one 
which can give satisfaction. Adapta- 
tions are dangerous. 

One plan which is growing in favor 
is to pay men: First, traveling expenses 
carefully supervised and checked; 
next, a basic regular salary sufficient 
to care for the necessities of life; and, 
finally, some form of incentive com- 
pensation dependent upon the degree 
of attainment of a task quota or stand- 
ard. However, a number of companies 
are using as standards for their men, 
not sales volume, but gross profit. 
Thus, an incentive exists, not only to 
get all the business possible in a ter- 
ritory, but to get profitable business 
by selling products which carry the 
greatest margin of profit to the com- 

any. 

Checking salesmen’s quotas: Toa 
greater extent than is usually believed, 
sales quotas for territories are set by 
methods that will not bear explain- 
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ing to the men. A check of potential 
sales in different territories usually re. 
veals that opportunities are far from 
equal and that one reason for the suc- 
cess of certain star salesmen lies in 
the fertility of their territories. 

Knowledge should be the basis of 
sales quotas, but knowledge of poten. 
tials, rather than merely knowledge of 
past sales results, although the latter 
may have a direct bearing as indicat- 
ing extra-active competition or too 
far-spread sales activities. 

For instance, to measure potentials, 
the “Number of Male Buyers Over 
15 Years Old” gave an excellent in- 
dex for a company making men’s fur- 
nishings of universal appeal, but the 
seller of hair-kink-remover would be 
wise to weigh population figures by 
the percentage of the population which 
is made up of “Persons of African De- 
scent.” 

The principles underlying _ sales 
quotas are three. Each has its uses, 
but frequently all three jostle each 
other in the same sales organization. 
1. Quotas may be set low to allow 

them to be readily beaten and a 

bonus paid on sales in excess. 

2. Quotas may be set at a moderate fig- 
ure to allow them to be reached or 
slightly exceeded on the average, 
paying a bonus a little below quota 
attainment, and far above. 

3. Quotas may be set high, to force 
the salesmen to stretch themselves 
to attain them, paying a bonus for 
points far below quota. 

Each principle has its advocates, and 


each applies in certain cases, depend- 
ing upon the type of men employed, 
the kind of product, whether it is 
high-priced or not, and numerous 
other considerations. 

One biscuit company now sets 
quotas low; a house lamp company at 
a moderate figure; a theatre supply 
company at a high figure. Each is 
getting results because each plan is 
specifically adapted to the needs of 
the company. 

It is well to check whether the sales- 
men have a voice in setting their 
quotas. A man is more _ inclined 
to work to accomplish a task to which 
he has agreed, or upon which he has 
had some part in deciding. The wise 
sales manager takes advantage of this 
trait of human nature. 


Another point to check is whether 
uotas allow for seasonal variation. 
No confectionery manufacturer who 
knows his trade expects the same vol- 
ume of business in the dull months of 
June and July that he expects in Oc- 
tober and November when orders flow 
in because of Christmas trade. Even 
today, however, some backward manu- 
facturers are giving their salesmen one- 
twelfth of the year’s quota each month, 
looking for equal sales of ear-muffs in 
January or in July. 

Checking sales control: Sound 
thinking requires that sales control be 
considered in terms of men and acts, 
rather than in terms of forms and 
records. Direction of efforts of the 
sales force is as mecessary as, when 
duck-shooting, aiming and “‘leading” 
a single. Blazing away into a flock 
may bring down a bird, but show us 
the business today which comes in 
flocks. 

When sales control is thought of in 
terms of people, salesmen must be led 
to put their best efforts on profitable 
products, which can be done only if it 
is known currently which are profit- 
able. All records must be set up to 
indicate clearly which products are 
carrying the load. For instance, over- 
alls often are sold at retail as a loss- 
leader, but the profit detail should be 
known in order to make sure that 
losses in this line may be more than 
offset by other profitable items. 

Sales control implies that elimina- 
tion of unprofitable customers from 
salesmen’s call lists, and approach of 
such customers through other channels 
which will give profitable distribution. 
The form shown on this page can 
be of much help in deciding which 
customers to retain. 

After customers have been listed 
with their annual sales in order from 
largest to smallest, “Allowable Cost’ 
is calculated as a percentage of sales 
and is used as a standard for compari- 


A careful analysis of the sources 
of your business would very likely 
reveal that the excessive overhead 
and high selling cost on one group 
of customers is eating up the profit 
earned on your most desirable ac- 
counts. Here is a simple method of 
finding out whether or not a cus- 
tomer is profitable. Such an analysis 
underlies all successful plans for 
selective selling. The text gives a 
complete explanation. 


son, both in unit cost and as accu- 
mulated from the largest to the small- 
est customer. Actual cost for each 
customer is determined by: 

Multiplying the unit cost of quoting 
by the number of quotations; multiply- 
ing the unit cost of handling orders 
by the number of orders; multiplying 
the unit cost of salesmen’s calls by the 
number of calls, and adding the re- 
sults. 

“Individual Actual Cost’ is com- 
pared with “Individual Allowable 
Cost.”” At some point, “X,’’ down the 
list, the two are equal. Below this 
point, losses are being made on indi- 
vidual orders, and these losses must be 
offset by previous profitable accounts. 

“Accumulated Actual Cost’ is com- 
pared with “Accumulated Allowable 
Cost.” At some lower point, “Y,” the 
two are equal; and below this point 
losses on unprofitable accounts are 
throwing the entire operation into a 
loss. 

Sales control methods must be 
checked to be certain that adequate, 
not equal, efforts are being exerted 
over different territories. 

All records used for sales control 
should be measured by the yardstick: 
“Does this record lead to action?’ If 
not, “Can it be made to lead to ac- 
tion?” If the answer is still negative, 
the record has little value. Onecompany 
making pumps used these measure- 
ments and found it possible to dis- 
pense with 85 per cent of records, 
graphs and statistics formerly kept. 

Standards ate the magic wand which 
can vitalize records. Having set per- 
formance standards, the management 
can then check actual results against 
standards, and any unfavorable condi- 
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tions shown then point out clearly 
steps which must be taken. 

Other sales control checks which 
should be made are: 

Check territories and routes of sales- 
men against time of possible physical 
coverage. 

Check returns of salesmen’s call 
sheets to make sure they are being 
submitted by the men and used by the 
management. 

Check the actual work done by the 
men to see whether it is adequate, and 
whether management is following 
through to make sure of this point. 

Check records to make sure the 
“principle of exceptions” is used, so 
that management, instead of plowing 
through irrelevant data, can concen- 
trate on matters which are important 
because going wrong. 

Check records to make sure visible 
records are available wherever econom- 
ically possible, thus saving clerical 
costs. Check to make sure these rec- 
ords actually are being used by man- 
agement. 

Check to see that salesmen receive 
enough, and not too little, or too 
much, stimulation by mail. 

Check to see ‘that a method of ex- 
changing information between sales- 
men is available, preferably via the 
office, passing through the hands of 
the sales manager. 

Check to see that correspondence 
with customers is satisfactory in tone. 

Check similarly correspondence 
which indicates relations with sales- 
men. The files of one machinery 
manufacturer disgorged the following 
precious pearls. In June, a salesman 
was written: 
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Blindness Can’t Keep Conroy 
from Setting New Sales Records 


tough just now, drop over to 401 

State Street, in Brooklyn, and get 

George Conroy to tell you about 
his. 

Conroy won’t commiserate with you. 
He won't weep on your shoulder— 
nor permit you to weep on his. He 
isn’t that kind. But in his matter-of- 
fact way he may tell you about some 
of his problems, which will make your 
berth seem like a bed of roses. 

Sales manager and one-half the 
sales force of the Exchange for the 
Blind of the Brooklyn Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
George Conroy is totally blind. Ed- 
ward S. Molineaux, general agent of 
the association, who might be de- 
scribed as “president” of its “manu- 
facturing company,” has only one- 
tenth of his sight left. All the manu- 
facturing is done by fifty-three blind 
men. 

The products are brushes, brooms 
and mops. It’s a highly competitive 
field, with some big companies scrap- 
ping hard for what business there 1s. 
And yet Conroy’s organization will do 
this year probably $100,000 of sales 
—15 or 20 per cent more than in 
1931. (The volume in August, one 
of the two dullest months of the mop- 
and-brush year, was more than 
$9,000.) Despite price reductions of 
about 40 per cent since the depression 
began—despite the fact that the indi- 
vidual productive capacity of the blind 
workers averages 50 per cent less than 
that of skilled men in other organiza- 
tions in the industry—the exchange’s 
volume is rising steadily. 

Conroy may mention to you his am- 
bition to boost the volume, before 
long, to $250,000 a year. He does 
not feel it mecessary to be secretive 
about this—nor in fact about the pres- 
ent details of his business. He sells 
aot on sympathy but on quality, price 
and service, with the emphasis on 
quality. Aided by careful buying, 
under Molineaux’s direction, produc- 
tive skill, and the advice of some of 
the best engineers in Greater New 
York, he has developed some 300 ac- 
counts. The exchange’s slogan is 
“Prompt Service, Good Workmanship 
and Low Prices.” By adhering to it, 


I: you think your sales job is pretty 


all of the accounts have stayed sold. 
Purchasing agents of some of the 


nation’s largest industrial, commercial 
and governmental establishments have 
learned that the slogan is more than a 
catch-phrase. Nimety-seven per cent 
of these organizations buy all three of 
the exchange’s lines regularly. And 
only one of 300 has proved to be a 
bad credit risk. 

American Can Company uses the 
exchange’s equipment in its plants. 
The exchange ‘‘cleans up” all the 
United Cigar Stores, the A. Schulte 
stores, the Brooklyn Edison Company. 


BY 
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A few weeks ago—on quality and 
service—Conroy won a $10,000 order 
from the General Supply Department 
at Washington. The F. W. Wool- 
worth Company buys the exchange’s 
mops for sale to consumers over its 
counters. Orders have come in lately 
from Brazil and Central America. 

Many a “‘secing’’ organization is not 
so thorough. Engineers connected 
with the exchange undertake complete 
surveys of cleaning requirements of 
large users. Molineaux keeps in touch 
with the cotton market—checks up 
constantly with brokers to ascertain 
the most advantageous time to buy. 
The blind workers’ keen sense of 
touch—their skill, once they get the 
hang of the job, coupled with good 
materials, produce articles which Con- 
roy thinks are the best available. 

The products themselves proudly 
announce their origin. The brand 
name is ‘Skil-Tuch.” One product is 
the King floor brush (Brooklyn being 
Kings County), another the Heights 
floor brush (the Heights being a sort 
of Nob or Murray Hill of Brooklyn). 
Though the line is not quite so 
diversified as that of some competitors, 
its 37 items meet almost every clean- 
ing need. 

The selling job also goes forward 
with precision and dispatch. Conroy 
dictates all his own letters, and, with 
the help of an assistant, calls on pros- 
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pects personally. Purchasing agents 
don’t make an exception of him. He 
must wait his turn with other sales- 
men. His lack of sight rarely inter- 
feres with his presentation, and some- 
times it helps him to be remembered. 

“But,” said he, “it’s the product 
which does the selling. These fellows 
don’t want to know me, or sympathize 
with me. They want to know what 
I can offer. I guess their questioning 
with me is unusually direct: 

“What have you got?’ 

“T tell them and show them. 

“Then, if it looks good: ‘How 
much?’ 

“And then, if that sounds good: 
‘When can I get it?’ 

“The blindness simplifies my story. 
It saves their time and mine. And 
maybe I get along better with them 
because I don’t go in for fancy or 
high-pressure stuff. 

“Customers have learned that we 
take a lot of pains to fill orders ex- 
actly and promptly—that we are pre- 
pared to make immediate delivery of 
any of our items in almost any quan- 
tity, and that we replace without ques- 
tion any article that may prove 
defective. This policy has had much 
to do with our ability to hold ac- 
counts. I guess we've had some 
word-of-mouth advertising from it, 
too. 

“Though much of the new business 
is solicited by mail, with the help of 
catalogs and other literature, there’s 
no substitute for personal contact. I 
have to travel around quite a bit. 
Maybe circumstances have forced me 
to step more quickly than some other 
salesmen.” 

The reporter wanted to know if the 
exchange could not make unusually 
good offers in competitive bidding, be- 
cause it was not intended to make a 
profit. 

“But we do make a profit,” replied 
Conroy. “It averages about 35 per 
cent on every unit sold—after expenses 
which include about 95 per cent of 
the sales price for labor and 5 per 
cent for equipment. The only differ- 
ence is that we do not pocket the 
profit, nor distribute it to stock- 
holders. It goes entirely to charity. 
Some of it becomes investment in new 
workers, of whom we add several 

(Continued on page 361) 
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In 1 to 25,000 separate towns you 
can tell them “WHERE TO BUY IT” 


“Where to Buy It” Service—Bell System’s con- 
tribution to modern merchandising— is as valuable 
to manufacturers with sectional or spotty distribu- 
tion as to those with intensive national distribution. 


Whether your distribution is limited to eight or 
ten towns or whether it includes the full 25,000 
where telephone books are distributed—you will 
find that “Where to Buy It” can be tailored to fit. 


“Where to Buy It” is based on this simple prin- 
ciple: Prospects can’t readily buy ‘your product or 
service until they know WHERE to buy it. 


“Where to Buy It” directs your prospects to your 
authorized local dealers. Your local representatives 
—names, addresses and telephone numbers —can 
be listed under your own trade name in classified 
telephone books wherever you have distribution. 


Users of “Where to Buy It” include large manu- 
facturers whose trade names are known by all, and 
small manufacturers who are known prin- = 
cipally within their home-state borders. f 
In the former group are included such Rh# 


names as Ford, Alliance Insurance, Multistamp, 
General Electric and RCA Victor. 


Ask your advertising or sales counsel for full infor- 
mation. Or write or telephone: Trade Mark Service 
Manager, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York (EXchange 3-9800)—or 
208 W. Washington Street, Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). 


A typical “Where to Buy It” listing. It makes author- 
ized dealers easy to find . . . Thus it makes sales more 
certain . . . checks substitution at the point of sale. 
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Oil Burner Makers and Dealers 
Unite to Combat Standard Oil 


The directors of the American Oil 
Burner Association have risen to the 
defense of their oil burner and fuel 
oil dealers in Washington, D. C., in 
their fight against the policy of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey in offering oil burners at low 
ptice (SM, October 10) and “free 
service” in exchange for long-term 
fuel oil contracts. 

Ten thousand oil burner dealers 


throughout the United States amd "— 


Canada are being rallied by the asso- 
ciation to fight the “free service” 
practice in their respective territories, 
in the event that Standard of New Jer- 
sey and other dominant factors in the 
oil industry decide to extend it. 

The fight in Washington is being 
directed by the Oil Burning Council 
of Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation. An advertising campaign 
has been started in the Edward B. Mc- 
Lean Post, the Hearst Times and 
Herald and the Scripps-Howard News. 
Frank B. Noyes’ Star (Mr. Noyes for 
many years has been president of the 
Associated Press) has refused to ac- 
cept it. 

The initial advertisement was head- 
ed “A Message of Importance’ to 
owners and prospective owners of oil 
burners in the District of Columbia, 
and the states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Calling attention to the fact 
that “certain oil companies, in an ef- 
fort to gain fuel oil business,’’ are 
offering “free service on any make of 
oil burner, if the oil burner owner 
will make a long-time contract for 
fuel supply... . 

“Be assured that no service can be 
rendered free. Payment is generally 
made in some way sooner or later. 
The public is not to be deceived by 
‘free service.” There followed a list 
of local franchised dealers who are 
“prepared to serve the public for rea- 
sonable compensation”; and a list of 
25 manufacturers, who announced in- 
dividually that “parts for their burners 
will be sold only, as specified in their 
franchise contracts, through their rec- 
ognized dealer outlets, who are 
equipped with service departments of 
experience and training to service the 
equipment properly. Among them 
were the makers of Electrol, Marr, 
Quiet May, Petro-Nokol and Timken- 
Silent Automatic.” 

The manufacturer forces of the 
American Oil Burner Association have 
just been strengthened by the election 
to membership of the General Electric 
Company. Westinghouse is already 


affiliated through its distribution of the 
Marr burner, made by Franklin Oil 
Heating Company of Columbus. 

The Distillate Burner (Manufac- 
turers’ Association, meeting recently at 
Winchendon, Massachusetts, con- 
demned the Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey free service program and endorsed 
the position taken by the AOBA. 

:Meanwhile, the Independent Gaso- 
line Retailers’ Association of Northern 


‘New Jersey has a grudge of its own 


against this biggest member of the 
Standard Oil group. In an open letter 
to President Hoover the retailers point 
to the alleged irony of Mr. Hoover's 
appointment of Walter C. Teagle, 
president of Standard of New Jersey, 
as chairman of his committee on “‘in- 
creased employment through sharing 
work.” The larger oil companies in 
that section, the letter states, recently 
have “cut the margin of profit to in- 
dependent dealers by 25 per cent... . 
This cut is more than enough to con- 
vert’”’ the dealers’ ‘“‘small profit” into a 
loss, and to force them to discharge 
employes. “We feel,” say the Jersey 
retailers, that ‘‘under the circumstances 
you should reconsider your appoint- 
ment to the chairmanship of this 
particular committee—which of all 
committees should have as its chairman 
a man who is truly interested in pro- 
moting employment, and the prosper- 
ity of thousands of independent deal- 
ers.” 

Morgan J. Hammers of Petroleum 
Heat & Power Company, Stamford, is 
president of the American Oil Burner 
Association. 

The campaign is being financed 
jointly by the manufacturer members 
of the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion and the Washington Council. 

Incidentally, an official of the AOBA 
points out, in referring to the SM story 
of October 10, that Standard of New 
Jersey’s free service policy applies not 
only to the Gilbert & Barker burner, 
which the New Jersey company is sell- 
ing there, but to other makes. 


Small Towns Like Cereals 


Small-town grocers doing a total annual 
volume of $75,000 to $100,000 sold a 
weekly average of 149 packages of pre- 
pared cereals, compared with 128 packages 
by city dealers doing the same volume of 
business, the Household Magazine, a Cap- 
per publication, discovered in a recent sur- 
vey of small town and city grocers in six- 
teen eastern and mid-western states. Among 
all dealers, however, those in small towns 
sold 107 packages of prepared cereals, 
those in cities, 123. 


TOWNE 


Hundred Moving Displays 
Enliven Chicago Store 


With a view to creating inter- 
est in its merchandise, the Boston 
Store, with a fine splash of ad- 
vertising, held a “Demonstration 
Week” the first week in October. 
For six days a total of 108 ac- 
tive, moving demonstrations 
were held, one in each window 
and the rest scattered through 
the store. 

This was organized with the 
assistance of manufacturers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. One 
demonstration showed the manu- 
facture of a coil spring, from 
the straight wire to the com- 
pleted bed spring. Other demon- 
strations included the making of 
Oriental and hook rugs, wood 
carving, the manufacture of pil- 
lows and the preparation of 
skins for fur coats. 

A cooking school was also 
held, attended by from 2,000 to 
2,500 women daily. Crowds of 
people jammed the sidewalks all 
week. According to Henry Hart, 
general manager, the interest 
aroused was even greater than 
anticipated and the sales results 
highly gratifying. 


4 Management Men Form 
Wm. Lichtner Associates 


William O. Lichtner, Hector L. 
Gaudette, Gorton James and Harry A. 
Wansker have formed Wm. O. Licht- 
ner & Associates, at the Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, to engage in business ad- 
ministration and management. 

Mr. Lichtner has been a manage- 
ment consultant for twenty-five years. 
Mr. Gaudette, these seventeen years, 
has been an active CPA. Connected 
especially with sales management, Mr. 
James formerly was chief of the do- 
mestic commerce division of the 
United States Department of Con-- 
merce and more recently with Business 
Week. Mr. Wansker has been a senior 
partner of Freeland, Wansker, Bates 
& Lawrence. 


Anti- Whispering Campaign 


“While we fully appreciate the obliga- 
tion of an editor to furnish his readers 
with timely news,” writes Alfred Reeves, 
vice-president of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, “‘pub- 
lication of rumors anticipating the introduc- 
tion of new models months ahead of their 
appearance has a demoralizing effect on car 
buying. It tends to nullify the advertising 
of current stocks and reacts directly against 
employment.” 
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Heres a nem sales 


and th anew sales HY) 


# Are you satisfied when your salesmen load up 
your jobbers? And do you then depend on your 
general advertising to move your merchandise on 
to the consumer?" 

# If you do, you’re missing an important link in 
your distribution %# and a vital influence in the 
making and maintenance of sales 4 

# You sell through retail stores % Most of the 
retail stores are located in home shopping neigh- 
borhoods % Are you doing anything to move 
your merchandise off the shelves of these neigh- 
borhood outlets? | 

* You can bring efféctive pressure to bear on 
both dealer and consumer in these home neighbot- 
hoods by using Criterion Service 

* Briefly, Criterion Service is a system of placing 
colorful, dramatic reminders %* poster displays 
eight feet high and four feet wide % on con- 
spicuous locations % on the walls of retail stores 
in home shopping neighborhoods # 


* A Criterion Panel on location looks like this: 


ae 


= ES-ATLANTIC PAGIFIC Sp 


% Here you get the last word before the sale is 
made % Here you exercise a powerful influence 
on the housewife %* who does 85% of all the buy- 


ing % and who spends 85% of her time in this 
home shopping neighborhood 4% 
* But— 


% Criterion Service exercises a powerful influence 
on the dealer, too % He sees your advertisement 
right on or near his own store # every day in 
the year % He knows you are doing something 
very directly toward helping him %* If your dis- 
play is on his wall he receives a cash rental from 
us for the use of the space 

% Our men who contact him know him inti- 
mately % They can get merchandising information 
from him which he would not give to your repre- 
sentatives or the representatives of any other ad- 
vertising medium % Our men can secure his co- 
Operation in giving your merchandise prominent 
store or window display 

% They can check up on his stock of your mer- 
chandise % on his stock of your competitor's mer- 
chandise % on his feeling toward your competi- 
tors % on his price practices % on his relations 
with your jobber % and they can get any other 
information that may be valuable to you * 

% More than that, they can take orders for your 
merchandise and turn them over to you or your 
jobbers %* They can contact your brokers % your 
jobbers % chain store executives %#* They can give 
merchandising talks to your jobbers’ salesmen 
or to your salesmen, if you like %# 

% Here’s a new sales and merchandising plus 
It’s concrete % It’s constructive %# You can see 
it at work 


% Mail the coupon for further information * 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Criterion Service 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


Mail this Ry 


Management. 


: te Please send me without 

Coupon obligation on my part further 
7 ete 

information concerning Criterion 

Today Service as advertised in Sales 
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Little Mr. Firestone vs. Big Mr. Litchfield 


Though Harvey Samuel Firestone, founder and 
chairman of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, and Paul Weeks Litchfield, president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, leave the 
charges and counter-charges to subordinates, they 
present an interesting contrast in themselves. 


———, 


Mr. Firestone has been primarily a merchandis- 
ing, Mr. Litchfield a production, man. 


Wiry, nervous, democratic, colorful, Mr. Fire- 


A 
Harvey S. Firestone 


affairs in Akron. 
County, Ohio. 


Mr. Litchfield retains his early Boston manner. 
A graduate of Boston Tech, and a Goodyearite 
since 1900, the necessary contacts with his fellow 
man have not made him any less serious and 
dignified. Some people regard him as a poseur. 


stone, now nearing 64, is seven years the older 
of the two. He gets around more, however, and 
likes to meet the trade. Only about five feet four, 
he looks like a midget beside Mr. Litchfield’s six 
feet and odd inches, when they get together at 
committee meetings for straightening out civic 
He was born in Columbiana 


Paul W. Litchfield 


Firestone Seeks to Enlist All 
Independent Tire Retailers 
in Fight on Goodyear 


A few months ago it was a nice, 
quiet argument between Firestone and 
the other three members of rubber’s 
big three—Goodyear, United States 
and Goodrich. 

But Goodyear having said some 
nasty things about Firestone’s “mis- 
leading competitive propaganda”’ in a 
recent issue of its dealer organ (SM 
September 15), in reply to some 
nasty things Firestone had previously 
said about the mail order houses and, 
inferentially, their suppliers, Firestone 
now appears with a detailed denial and 
a lot of evidence alleging superiority 
in product and practices, which are 
being sent to all independent tire 
dealers. 

If Goodyear wants to get an increas- 
ing share of the mail order business, 
Firestone will try to win all the inde- 
pendents. 

But Harvey Firestone eschews scare 
headlines in his rebuttal. In small but 
quite readable type, he admits that “it 
is very distasteful and poor business 
to get into a controversy with a com- 
petitor.’” The “many incorrect and 
misleading statements” on Goodyear’s 
part, however, render an explanation 


from him unavoidable. 

And so he, or Frank K. Starbird, 
advertising manager of the Firestone 
company, writes twenty-four pages of 
answers. About half of them, how- 
ever, are direct appeals for business, 
with no reference to Goodyear at all. 

To Goodyear’s charge that “not one 
of the big four manufacturers can 
truthfully say that he would not take a 
large special brand contract if he 
could get it,’’ Firestone replies: “This 
is not a true statement, and Goodyear 
knows that it is not. We were of- 
fered a contract to manufacture a large 
percentage of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey’s special brand 
tires, which we refused, and Goodyear 
knows that we refused it.” 

To the charge that ‘up to two years 
ago Firestone was the source of Sears, 
Roebuck rubber footwear,” the reply 
is: That though a company which 
Firestone recently acquired had made 
special brand footwear for mail order 
houses and others, Firestone since has 
turried down a million-dollar footwear 
order from Sears, Roebuck. 

As to Goodyear’s statement that two 
years ago Firestone made a ‘“‘deter- 


mined effort to land the tire contract 
of one of the large mail order houses,” 
Firestone, admitting some discussion of 
the matter with that house (Montgom- 
ery Ward), nevertheless explains it 
away by saying that ‘Firestone would 
be just plain dumb if we refused to 
negotiate with anyone who was in the 
market for a large quantity of tires. If 
our competitors get any satisfaction by 
trying to make capital of this for them- 
selves with their dealers, they are wel- 
come to do so. The fact remains that 
we never did make any special brand 
tires and we never will.’ (This last 
sentence appears in italics.) 

In fairness SALES MANAGEMENT 
will publish Goodyear’s reply when 
and if it appears. 


Sales Executives Elect 


T. F. James, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
was chosen chairman of the American So- 
ciety of Sales Executives at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 
F. P. Valentine, of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York, is secre- 
tary, and D. Gordon Hunter, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
treasurer. 


Heads Whitney Tag Sales 


Clarence E. Emery, until recently New 
York manager of the Reyburn Manufactur- 
ing Company, has become executive vice- 
president and director of sales of the 
Whitney Tag Company, Inc., there. For 
16 years he was with Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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TWO QUESTIONS for national advertisers ... 


What is the news-of-the-year 
@ in publishing? 


Answer to first question .. . 
RaTE REDUCTIONS — to adjust ad- 
vertising costs to the new order of 
economy, efficiency and profit. 
The Literary Digest acted in 1931. 
Nine months before its field. It 
said, too — “Circulation delivered 
or rebate.” What could be safer! 


Answer to second question . . . 
Tue Literary Dicrest —the first 
leading magazine to make this 
change. Thus The Digest has given 
its advertisers a long advantage over 
others in its field—all without 
lessening circulation or otherwise 
skimping on value delivered. 


Note that the 1932 Digest is the 
same quality publication — with 
fifty-two feature issues a year. It is 
read by active, open-minded people 
who are ready to buy and able to 
pay, even in 1932. It has the largest 
reader revenue of all magazines 
and the highest renewal rate among 
large-circulation magazines. It is 
bringing better returns now than in 
times of prosperity, for toys, toilet 
goods, sea food, cigars, insurance, 
women’s wear and what-have-you! 
Smart advertisers have saved money 
this year by using The Digest. 
Twelve pages for $36,000. Compare 
— figure — here’s the buy for 1933. 


Announced and effected the 
rate reduction first. 


(Could afford to do so and did it—nine 
months ahead.) 


Made it a flat 25% on all space, 

instead of the usual 5 or 10%. 
(Thus bringing the rate per page per 
thousand down to $2.14—and offering 
class circulation at mass costs.) 


Kept Readership up — more 
P P 


than ever a necessary magazine. 


(Guarantees to hold it —1,400,000 or 


rebate.) 


% Ran two great national polls 
—on prohibition and presiden- 
tial candidates. 


% Took its own advice — adver- 
tised steadily, strongly. 

(In airplanes, with car cards, by radio, 

through the mails.) 
Added valuable plus-services 
to advertisers. 

(For instance, “The Advertising Guide.”) 


“The Advertising Guide” lists Di- 
gest advertisers, summarizes their 
messages, mentions booklet and sam- 
ple offers, refers to page and issue 
— makes it easy for readers to have 
the essential facts about standard 
products and services. 


The Digest advertises your adver- 
tising in this way without cost to 
you. About one million guides have 
been mailed this year to Digest sub- 
scribers and book buyers. Experi- 
ence has shown that these guides 
go to market and help decide con- 
sumer purchases. 


Here are typical comments from 
constant readers: “helpful both for 
business and home”—“many inter- 
esting suggestions” — “excellent” 
— “useful information” — “conve- 
nient source of information” —“does 
the trick” —“immensely interest- 
ing”—“handy”—“the most depend- 
able book”—“bought from it day 
it arrived”—“a very worth-while 
service” —“a big help in many 
ways —“it saves my time in the se- 
lection of what I need.” 


May we mail you specimen copies? 
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Advertisers Claim a Victory 
in Chicago’s ““Window War” 


National manufacturers and adver- 
tisers claim a complete victory, ending 
an eight-weeks’ War of Windows on 
the Chicago front. For one full week 
of this time, it is said, no window was 
trimmed in Chicago for any national 
advertiser. 

During the fight many windows 
were broken, a number of window 
trimmers kidnaped, many threatened, 
and store and shop keepers intimidated 
and window decoration stopped short. 

Before the fight was over the Secret 
Six of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce was enlisted, the Racket Bu- 
reau drawn into the turmoil and the 
State’s Attorney’s office conducted a 
raid. Backing the above were the 
Employers’ Association, Association of 
National Advertisers, International 
Association of Display Men, Chicago 
Display Men’s Club, Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Association and the Co- 
operative Committee of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 

Among advertisers whose displays 
were affected are Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, Swift, Armour, Kotex, Best 
Foods, Kraft Cheese, Lever Bros., 
Paris Garters, Walgreen, Liggett & 
Myers, all of the nationally advertised 
cigarettes and all of Chicago’s down- 
town department stores. 

Approximately 2,000 men in Chi- 
cago make their livelihood through 
window trimming and distribution of 
window advertising. The trouble 
started when an organized effort was 
begun to force them to unionize. 

Each, according to the investigators, 
was to have been charged $15 to join 
and $3 a month thereafter. Besides 
this, to enlarge the take, it is said, 
some 20,000 store and shopkeepers 
were to have been charged $10 each 
for an “emblem” to be placed in the 
window. This was to show that 
only “union” trimmers decorated the 
store. A “protective” device. 

The investigators further revealed, 
it is claimed, that Chicago was only 
to have been the start; that prelimi- 
nary work had already been done in 
New York, Brooklyn and St. Louis 
to prepare the field and that eventu- 
ally the scheme was to become nation- 
wide. 

Besides the ‘‘take’’ in money, the in- 
vestigators reported, the “union” 
planned to dictate the quantities of 
“free” goods that should go to store- 
keepers and shopkeepers along with 
the displays. Two “unions,” to be 


exact, figured in the strife. 
One of these is the Window Trim- 


mers and Decorators Local No. 701 
of the Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Association, of which M. E. Mc- 
Cauley is the chief organizer and busi- 
ness agent. The other is the window 
Trimmers Local No. 106 of the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union. 

It is charged that only one of these 
was involved in the “rough’’ tactics. 
But investigators suspect the possibility 
of an understanding between them. A 
jurisdictional dispute which can only 
be settled by the American Federation 
of Labor further muddles the situa- 
tion. That organization has disavowed 
sympathy with the violent and racke- 
teering methods employed. 

Inasmuch as the displaymen con- 
sider themselves a professional group 
whose pay is rated according to their 
artistry, skill, initiative and resource- 
fulness, varying from $25 a week to 
$10,000 a year, many of them resent 
the effort to force their unionization 


—_—., 


with the standardization of pay and 
working conditions that would follow, 

While the fight was on small store 
keepers suffered severely. When they 
permitted displays to be put in, motor 
cars dashed past in the night and steel 
balls from slingshots crashed through 
the windows. Window trimmers com. 
plained that they were stopped at their 
work and asked such pertinent ques- 
tions as: 

“Do you carry insurance? Who is 
your beneficiary ?” 

Col. Robert I. Randolph, head of 
the Secret Six, credited with being 
Chicago’s most powerful influence in 
breaking up crime and racketeering, 
called a special meeting to organize the 
fight and the State’s Attorney's office 
issued a special warning against the 
group to stop operations pending crim- 
inal action if they continued. 

The national manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers affected have worked out a 
permanent organization to protect their 
men and their interests and window 
trimming, after the greatest upheaval 
in the history of Chicago business, has 
been resumed. 


R. I. Petrie (second from right) lays a loving hand upon the 51-year-"oldest 
Leonard” —unearthed in a nation-wide campaign last summer and here 
gracing the company’s fifty-second annual distributor convention at Detroit. 


Leonard Lowers Prices; 
Sales Continue Higher 


Much against its own inclinations, 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Detroit, has decided to follow the lead 
of other large factors in the electric 
refrigeration industry in introducing a 
lower-priced model—selling at retail 
for $112. 

“In selling such a refrigerator as 
this,” R. I. Petrie, general sales man- 
ager, told the Leonard fifty-second an- 


nual distributor convention at Detroit 
last week, ‘‘there is only a small mar- 
gin of profit for the factory. To make 
any money a big volume must be 
sold.”’ 

Leonard, however, is making con- 
siderable progress along “volume” 
lines. For the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, unit shipments were 232 
per cent of those of the preceding 
year. A campaign in search of the 
“Oldest Leonard’” (SM September 1) 
proved a stimulating factor. 
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 T Think That—” 


Henry Eckhardt, president of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt Agency, whose staff had 
their salaries restored to former levels: 
“One of the lessons of the depression 
is that it is easier to keep going than 
to stop and later start again. . . 

$100,000 appropriation today can get 
the effect of $200,000 two years ago, 
because of the slackened competition.” 


Walter P. Chrysler, chairman of the 
Chrysler Corporation, in a letter to 
stockholders: ‘Keep in touch with 
your elected state and national repre- 
sentatives to make known your views 
on government economy and taxation.” 


Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, before the American 
Bankers convention: ‘Unfortunately 
I know too well that the majority of 
bankers either take no advice at all on 
advertising matters or are prone to 
treat that item with too scant attention. 
Too often the basis of discussion, 
when it comes to the advertising ap- 
propriation of a company bankers are 
supporting, is one of personal friend- 
ship, hearsay, or private opinion.” 


W. K. Page, general sales manager of 
the Addressograph Company, in a bul- 
letin to salesmen: “The new regular 
business quotas which have been as- 
signed to our sales agents and sales- 
men are based on 1927 sales volumes 
and 1928 quotas. We established the 
quotas on that basis because we firmly 
believe that conditions during the bal- 
ance of this year will be comparable 
to those we enjoyed in 1927 and 
1928.” 


H. S. Richardson, chairman of Vick 
Chemical Company: ‘Wisdom there 
may be, as the psalmist says, ‘in a 
multitude of counsel,’ but decision 
there certainly is not, and especially 
quick and prompt decision involving a 
radical change of front.” 


George W. Merck, president of Merck 
& Company, in his reply to the Leh- 
man Bros. survey: ‘“Our particular busi- 
ness, medicinal chemicals, is directly 
affected by the health conditions of the 
country. These have been abnormally 
good over a period of more than two 
years,” 


Carroll Rheinstrom, vice-president, 
Liberty magazine, before the D. M. 
A. A.: “The fear appeal in advertis- 
ing copy is in a below-average position 
in 1932 (in reader attention value). 
This in spite of, or because of, the 


fact that it was a more popular appeal 
with advertisers in 1932, moving up 
from sixth to third place in point of 
number of advertisements using this 
appeal. Perhaps people have lost their 


capacity for being scared.” 


Joseph Appel, advertising director, 
Wanamaker’s, in the New York 
Herald Tribune: ‘Rich people need 
no longer fear that it is a disgrace to 
spend money lavishly when people are 
out of work and some of them are 
starving. It is this very hoarding of 
money by the rich that adds to unem- 
ployment and its distresses.” 


Francois Nozare, general manager, 
Dorothy Gray, Ltd., on Fifth Avenue’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary: ‘The super 
sales methods that led to our business 
troubles, with the accompaniment of 
financing in the hope that some day, 
somehow, the goods would be paid 
for, are obsolete. Business houses to 
be successful need, as never before, the 
services of intelligent sales staffs, who 
will make requirements and circum- 
stances of each individual customer 
matters of their own personal concern 
in addition to merely moving the 
goods which they are hired to sell.” 


The editor of the “Wedge,” a Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn house 
magazine: “Nothing stimulates appe- 
tite like fasting. This country is get- 
ting ravenous. Just as soon as a real, 
convincing upturn starts and people 
lose that paralyzing fear that the worst 
is yet to come; just as soon as fami- 
lies are sure that the drain on surplus 
has ceased, and patches of blue sky 
break through the clouds, there is go- 
ing to be some real eating in this coun- 
try. . . . But not a debauch—of that 
we are sure. The discipline of the 
past three years has been too harsh to 
be easily forgotten. For some time to 
come there will be no easy money to 
encourage reckless spending—thank 
goodness. Economy has become a 
habit. But in every family there is 
growing a serious, determined purpose 
to get something. Desire will not run 
wild, but, through direction and con- 
trol, it will develop into a buying 
force of even greater value to business 
than the hysterical spending of the 
new era. 


Hugh Bancroft, editor, the Wall 
Street Journal: “Whatever happens 
on November 8, things are not going 
to be nearly so good as the gratified 
voters will hope, nor nearly so bad as 


the disappointed voters will fear. . . 
If we have seen the turning point of 
the crisis, as there is now happily good 
ground for believing, neither President 
Hoover nor Governor Roosevelt can 
reverse the tide or renew the crisis.” 


This Man Sells in 
Spite of Blindness 


(Continued from page 354) 


every year. The purpose of our work 
is not to make money but to provide 
employment for the blind. It takes 
the new men several months to learn 
their jobs, during which we carry 
them at a loss. Then, though all the 
men are paid about the same, some 
of the old fellows cannot produce pro- 
portionately.” 

George Conroy has not always been 
blind. For the first 32 of his 34 
years, his sight was practically normal. 
An Irishman by descent (his mother’s 
name was Bridget McNarney!), he 
was born in the middle west, and at- 
tained his full five feet four inches 
in a state of health and activity. He 
went into selling at the age of 24— 
had middling luck at it; was making 
some progress with an oil-and-acces- 
sory station of his own in New Eng- 
land—until one of the big oil 
companies decided to move in across 
the street. 

Then one of his eyes began to fail 
him. The doctors could not decide 
exactly what was the matter with it. 
The other eye began to get bad. 
His sight and income and courage 
dwindling, he made the rounds of the 
New York hospitals. Finally, after 
months of discouragement, one of them 
told him about Edward S. Molineaux. 
He walked out of the hospital and 
took the tube to Brooklyn. 

Molineaux—a _ thin, quiet, tow- 
headed little man—had started the 
Exchange for the Blind. He had got 
the mop-and-brush industry under 
way on a sound and fairly busy basis. 
Conroy admitted he didn’t know a 
mop from a brush. But with what 
little sight each had left, they took 
a fancy to one another. Molineaux 
put Conroy in charge of sales. His 
encouragement put new life into the 
younger man. A few months later 
both of Conroy’s eyes had failed. But 
before that happened he had learned 
selling and mops—and he had found 
a friend. 

“Now, if you're going to write a 
story about this business,’ he told the 
reporter, “for the love of Mike give 
the credit to Molineaux. It’s all his! 
The rest of us couldn’t have done a 
thing without him.” 


& 


HAT PRICE SERVICE? Newspaper men tell 
W:: that coincident with the decline in their 
volume of lineage, and a fairly general decline 
in rates, has come a greatly increased demand for extra 
service of a merchandising nature. They are asked to 
make actual sales, to distribute samples, to make dealer 
and consumer surveys, to install window displays, and so 
on. Recently several of the New York papers were offered 
a ten thousand line contract from a food advertiser—but 
with a stout string attached. The string was a demand 
that each paper distribute several thousand placards for 
the advertiser. They asked to see the placard—and it 
turned out to be an invitation to tune in on the thrice- 
weekly radio broadcast of the food company. The com- 
any was spending several times as much over the air as 
in the newspapers. (P.S.—The newspapers refused to 
distribute the placards but they got the business anyway.) 
. Advertisers cannot be blamed for trying to get as 
much for their advertising dollar as is possible to get, but 
there is a limit somewhere as to the amount of extras 
which can be asked for by buyers in any line without 
running too big a risk that the giving of the extra will 
cause a sacrifice in quality or increase in price of the 
product they originally set out to buy. For example, 
when demands are made upon a newspaper for such 
services as are mentioned above somebody has to pay for 
them. The newspaper may be compensated through re- 
ceiving a much greater lineage volume than it would 
otherwise get—although this doesn’t seem to work out in 
years of declining volume; the cost of the extra service 
to some advertisers might conceivably be compensated for 
by maintaining an advertising rate higher than the cir- 
culation would justify; the money might be secured 
through cutting down on the editorial budget of the paper 
——which certainly would be disadvantageous to the adver- 
tiser. Most likely the cost of rendering unreasonable 
service would come from some combination of these fac- 
tors, but the point which seems important is that there 
seldom is such a thing as unqualifiedly free service, and 
the buyer who demands too many free extras will in due 
time discover he is paying out of his own pocket. 


~ we 
HE UNEMPLOYMENT CHALLENGE: Dis- 
cussion is now widespread on the subject of tariffs 
because the question of import duties is not sep- 
arable from such other pressing matters as unemployment, 
export selling, the balancing of the Federal budget and 
the settlement of war debts. None of these interrelated 
matters transcends in importance the matter of the volume 
of domestic employment, and the tariff is becoming an 
increasingly vital factor in this matter of employment 
volume. With men like Walter C. Teagle of Standard 
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Oil giving up almost entirely their roles in private business 
in order to spread existing employment over a larger num- 
ber of workmen, it is evident that great industrialists are 
thoroughly aware of the fact that growth of the unemploy- 
ment menace must be stayed without great delay if 
American business is to thrive and if American institutions 
are to survive. . . . At the present time even the 50 per 
cent provision for fluctuation in tariff rates is powerless 
to stop large-scale importation of certain foreign mer- 
chandise—which importation results in increasing the 
already large army of unemployed in America. Canadian 
wood pulp, Japanese electric bulbs, European steel, are but 
few of many examples where current importations are 
decreasing the number of American plants which can 
operate and offer employment to American workingmen. 
The action by Canada and several European nations “‘com- 
pelling’’ American manufacturers to establish foreign 
manufacturing plants represents just one more movement 
that is helping foreign labor as against domestic labor. 

. No longer can tariffs be considered primarily from 
a revenue-producing standpoint or from the standpoint 
of protecting the profits of domestic manufacturers. Today 
tariffs primarily bear on the volume of our domestic em- 
ployment. It is all very well to talk about the impossi- 
bility of selling goods abroad if we do not buy abroad, 
but if from day to day we must decide whether foreign 
labor, with its depreciated currency and tremendously lower 
standard of living, is to obtain employment at the expense 
of our own fellow countrymen, it is obvious that we must 
become increasingly practical and expedient rather than 
theoretical, idealistic or even far-sighted. . . . With 
upwards of ten million now unemployed, no one in the 
United States can well afford to argue for any policy which 
is likely to increase this group by additional millions with- 
out inviting the threat of riot and revolution. On this 
score, there should certainly be no partisan effort and 
American labor leaders should certainly develop a type of 
leadership which has thus far been sadly lacking. All 
hands should be joined in cooperating with such move- 
ments as that being led by Mr. Teagle whenever it is 
obvious that policies are being fostered which (1) cur- 
rently increase the total volume of employment or (2) 
slow down or stop movements which are throwing Ameti- 
can workingmen out of specific types of employment. 
With another winter behind us we can think more about 
the wisdom of long-time policies, but for the immediate 
present we must think in terms of increasing American 
employment through the winter of 1932-33. Very pos- 
sibly, quota restrictions will prove the answer that 
can take the tariff out of 
current politics and at the Bill 
same time do a real job for | On4 l 
American labor. 
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A President Goes Back on the Road 


(Continued from page 348) 


farmers who use adequate fertilizer 
under wheat are producing 28.5 
bushels. Similar reductions in cost 
and increases in yield are practical on 
corn, potatoes and other crops. 

“Think what the concerted dissemi- 
nation of these facts can do to help 
the farmer! On wheat alone in the 
last nine years he has lost, collectively, 
$1,250,000,000. By reducing the cost 
of growing wheat from $1.21 to 67 
cents a bushel, fertilizer could have 
enabled him to convert this loss into 
a $3,000,000,000 profit. He would 
have been $4,250,000,000 better off! 

“But to make his business pay, I 
think we must try to persuade him 
to farm only his best land and farm 
it more intensively, so as to get the 
largest and hence the lowest-cost yield 
from each acre. So far as agriculture 
as a whole is concerned, it is probable 
that 40 to 50 per cent of this country’s 
farmlands are unsuited to profitable 
crop production. 

“Of the more than 6,000,000 
farmers in the country (with their 
families they comprise a group of 
30,000,000 people) perhaps 2,000,000 
are alert and aggressive enough to 
make a business out of their work. 
We look upon these as our primary 
market. Many of them realize already 
that fertilizer, instead of being merely 
a ‘shot in the arm,’ is the means of 
supplying and replacing the basic in- 
gredients of the soil. When nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium and other 
elements are taken from the soil, they 
must be replaced. ‘Soil mining’ over 
a long period of years, with depleted 
fertility, is probably the essence of all 
the farmers’ problems. The Red 
River valley of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, at one time produced 50 to 60 
bushels of wheat to the acre; today it 
produces but 15 or 20. This condi- 
tion obtains with other crops and in 
other sections. United States agri- 
culture, with a total investment of 
about $58,000,000,000, is the largest 
industry in the history of the world. 
The inability of this tremendous cap- 
italization to earn a profit is at the 
base of most of our national economic 
problems. If we can do our part to 
show the farmers how to make their 
Operations pay, we shall have done a 
bigger job than that of expanding the 
market for the products of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Company— 
though we shall have done that, too. 

“In my work as ‘traveling salesman’ 
for the company, I shall try to bring 
about a more effective coordination of 
our forces. I cannot hope, of course, 


to contact personally with a very large 
proportion of our prospects. I shall 
try merely to be where I happen to 
be most needed at the moment. Our 
organization has been made more re- 
silient; the individual salesmen have 
been given more latitude and more 
authority. I shall not duplicate nor 
hamper their efforts. 

“We now have about 150 salesmen, 
reaching regularly some 15,000 out- 
lets—general stores, hardware stores, 
elevators, as well as individual farmers 
and groups. We have 3,000 other 
employes connected with our 29 
plants, each of whom has contact with 
the farm trade. With more than 
6,000,000 prospects you can readily 
see that there is room for all of us 
to work, without stepping on one an- 
other's toes. 

“We are all salesmen, but my own 

job will be primarily on broader 
phases of the work. I shall contact 
primarily with groups of farmers— 
their associations, granges and what- 
ever—and show them some of the 
things our research and experience 
have told us about their work.” 
- Horace Bowker’s decision to go 
back on the road did not come sud- 
denly. He has been working toward 
it for several years. He believes it to 
be but a part of his job of developing 
an effective mobility in a large and 
conservative organization. Competi- 
tive conditions have changed in the 
last decade and the little concerns, in 
this and other industries, are by no 
means so awed by their larger rivals 
as they used to be. Some of them 
have discovered, for example, that they 
have certain advantages of costs and 
flexibility over the giants. Some of 
the giants, in fact, have been rendered 
almost paralyzed by red tape depart- 
mentalization and excessive fixed 
charges due to archaic capital struc- 
tures. 

The little fellows used to wait until 
the big ones had decreed the season’s 
prices before announcing their own, 
on the same basis. They don’t do it 
any more. A few years ago they 
learned the big companies’ costs; dis- 
covered that theirs were less, and 
jumped in to fix their own prices in 
their own markets. The Sacred Pre- 
serves disappeared with the Sacred 
Cows. Free-for-all fights developed in 
every territory. And the giants, 
struggling against the red tape and 
fixed charges, began to take some most 
sacrilegious lickings. 

When he was chosen president, 
some three years ago, Mr. Bowker de- 


A pleasant blend 


of work and play 
is possible at 


Atlantic City 


Atzantic City has earned the right 
to be called the most successful con- 
vention city in the country. And 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall has earned 
the title of the perfect convention 
hotel. There’s good reason for the 
reputation of both. 


Atlantic City is close to every- 
where, yet far enough away from 
the raucous distractions of the large 
city to permit quiet and undisturbed 
concentration on one’s problems. 


It is possible to be always at one’s 
best mentally and physically, for be- 
sides the invigorating ocean air, 
there are many facilities for toning 
up. A gymnasium. Riding on the 
beach. Health baths. Golf. 


There are unusual facilities for 
handling conference groups effi- 
ciently at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Rooms for large and small meetings. 
Exhibition equipment. . . . And a 
skilled convention manager to assist 
you in arranging every detail. 


There is a background of friendly 
hospitality and thoughtful service 
that is conducive to successful work. 
And there is the excellent cuisine 
and far-ffamed comfort that make 
any stay at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
a pleasure. 


Winter rates, lowest in years. We 
will be pleased to send you full 
information. 


American and European Plans 
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cided to do something about it. A 
big part of the problem was financial. 
He set out to simplify the financial 
structure and reduce the financial 
“overhead” and to lower the cost of 
producing and distributing fertilizer. 

The first step was to readjust the 
company’s capital structure, removing 
the dead-load of capital impairment. 
Next the bonded indebtedness of more 
than $5,500,000 was retired, effecting 
a saving of about $400,000 a year in 
interest. Meanwhile, accounting and 
branch office routine were being re- 
organized, yielding a substantial reduc- 
tion in this phase of overhead. 
Executive salaries were adjusted to 
conform with today’s more barren con- 
ditions (but wages of workers were 
not). The company sold a railroad 
for $5,225,000 cash. All this may not 
seem directly related to sales, but Mr. 
Bowker realized the need of a strong 
liquid position to support a new policy 
of flexibility and aggressiveness. 

When coupled with far-reaching 
economies in the manufacturing and 
selling ends of the business, the net 
result has been to cut the cost of 
manufacturing and marketing fertilizer 
to the bone. Mr. Bowker’s policy is 
to reflect these savings in the lowest 
possible prices to the farmer, consistent 
with the maintenance of quality. 

Mr. Bowker employed a firm of 
accountants to help him get a firmer 
grip on operating costs and sales coun- 
sel and research services to determine 
the potentialities of each territory and 
to help him set up sales quotas that 
would keep the force stepping, and 
reaching. He threw out the estab- 
lished policy of setting, at New York, 
fixed prices for the entire country, 
and made as many price schedules and 
sales policies as there are plants in the 
organization. 

In two reports, one financial, the 
other sales, Mr. Bowker informed the 
directors every month of the progress 
of the program. He also makes it a 
point of talking things over, regularly 
and frankly, with the key men. Top 
and bottom, the men in the AAC or- 
ganization know what is going on and 
are able more intelligently to cooperate 
toward the common objectives. 

One of Mr. Bowker’s favorite be- 
liefs is that ‘We can’t ballyhoo our 
way out. Progress,’ says he, “can 
come not from promiscuous hope but 
from facts.” He thinks that organiza- 
tion morale can be improved more by 
the revealing of facts than the con- 
cealment of them. 

When he informed the staff a few 
months ago of the simplification of the 
financial structure, he emphasized that 
these changes and economies were not 
merely temporary patchwork but per- 


manent policies, intended to take the 
burden of supporting a sluggish and 
unwieldy organization from _ their 
shoulders. 

‘““Morale,”’ he told them, “is noth- 
ing more than equal parts of courage 
and faith. But the bravest man, who 
will face a known danger without 
flinching, may worry and lose heart 
and spirit in the presence of the un- 
known. . . . That is the primary rea- 
son why I have explained the present 
situation to you fully, withholding 
nothing. I believe that the facts I 
have given you justify not merely a 
passive, but a vigorous, aggressive 
faith in our company and its future. 
I expect every man to demonstrate his 
faith by a new degree of alertness and 
resourcefulness.” 

Throughout his contacts with em- 
ployes and prospects, Mr. Bowker em- 
phasizes the idea that ‘‘plant food must 
be rationalized like human food. We 
shall say less about our product and 
ourselves,” he told this magazine, 
“than about what the product will do 
for the individual farmer. Above all, 
we are trying to get over the idea of 
reduced costs per pound or per bushel. 
When we have sold fertilizer, we have 
accomplished only part of our job. 
We must help the farmer to become 
a better business man. For example, 
we have prepared a simple cost-ac- 
counting method for various basic 
crops, for the farmer to use in com- 


bining economy with efficiency in each 
of his processes, 

“But before we can guide the cus. 
tomer we must convince the prospect, 
A simple way to do this is by the 
application of nitrate of soda as a pas. 
ture top dressing. Improvement can 
be noticed almost over night. In 
various ways we dramatize the values 
of fertilizer, pictorially and by 
farmers’ testimonials, to give the pros- 
pect a definite idea of what product 
and service will do for him. 

“We believe we can prove to the 
farmer that fertilization can increase 
his per acre yield from 60 to 125 per 
cent, depending on the condition of 
the soil, and thereby reduce his crop 
unit costs from 33 1-3 to 50. We are 
emphasizing this fact in farm paper 
advertising, in direct mail and other 
media, as well as in personal selling 
and demonstrations. 

“This program is not altruistic,” 
Mr. Bowker concluded. “‘It is simply 
sound business for both parties. We 
are doing all we can to sell more fer- 
tilizer and to sell it at a profit. By 
helping the farmer—and he had his 
depresssion several years before the 
general depression came along; his in- 
come is still perhaps 40 per cent less 
than that of the industrial employe— 
we are helping business generally, and 
ourselves. 

“I think there is a real job for me 
to do, back on the road again.” 


“Drink Milk and Grow Thin,” 
Chicago Campaign Tells Public 


Hundreds of billboards and car 
cards in the Chicago area have recently 
been carrying this message to the pub- 
lic—‘‘Reduce Safely with Fresh Milk.” 
Backing this campaign, Dr. Herman 
H. Bundesen, head of the board of 
health, has been giving two radio 
talks each week called “Your Radio 
Health Service.” 

The campaign is financed by the 
Milk Foundation, Inc., a cooperative 
Organization to which the 150 milk 
dealers in Chicago contribute, and by 
the Pure Milk Association, represent- 
ing 19,000 dairy farmers in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. 

The purpose is to sell the public 
on the idea of using more milk and 
one of the chief messages going out 
is aimed to correct the common idea 
that milk is a fattening food. The 
following, from one of Dr. Bundesen’s 
recent talks, is typical: 

“Overweight—particularly that which 
comes from increasing years—is a 
hazard to health and is a definite fac- 
tor in shortening years. At fifty, or 


thereabout, too many men and women 
make eating their most important busi- 
ness. . And so comes obesity— 
overweight — which interferes with 
sound health, affects the breathing 
organs, discourages exercise, over- 
taxes the heart, and mars the beauty 


of the body. 


“There's a mistaken notion in the 
minds of so many people that milk ts 
a fattening food and one that cannot 
be used on the reducing diet. But 
most eminent food authorities have 
made the statement that a reducing 
diet should include at least one and 
one-half pints of milk each day.” 


A forty-page vest pocket man- 
ual, prepared by the Milk Founda- 
tion, in effect a guide to health control 
and reduction, is offered to any radio 
listener who cares to ask for it. 


Milk prices have been reduced ma- 
terially in the Chicago area. However, 
little is said of price. Increased vol- 
ume through desire for the product 1s 
the aim of the campaign. 
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Six Sales Calls that Clicked 
(Continued from page 351) 


uct prove out, and may thus open up 
a whole new type of market. 

Frank G. Bartz, Balsa Wood Com- 

y, Inc., knew the buyer was having 
special bodies built for the trucks he 
was using. Bartz surmised that the 
buyer wanted to get as much capacity 
as he could for these trucks. Conse- 
quently Bartz opened his solicitation 
by presenting a sample and showing 
the buyer how light Balsa wood was, 
and how this lightness would make 
for extra truck capacity. At this the 
buyer pulled his chair close up to his 
desk, so Bartz illustrated the fabrica- 
tion of his product from blueprints, 
catalog photos and folders. He 
showed what large companies were 
using the material for truck bodies, 
proving these assertions by photos of 
finished trucks in use. Bartz had never 
solicited the buyer before, yet in ten 
minutes the buyer was sufficiently con- 
vinced to request Bartz to get in touch 
with the truck body fabricator and 
have the fabricator put in an addi- 
tional bid using Balsa wood. 

Another first call was made by 
Cowles and Massey, representing the 
Superior Steel Corporation. They 
talked about their chromium and 
veneered metal, for use in tanks they 
knew the buyer had made up from 
time to time. Guessing the buyer's 
big problem in these tanks was cor- 
rosion, they told how their product 
was anti-corrosive. Once the buyer 
confirmed his interest in anti-corrosion 
metals, they discussed corrosion tests 
they had made. From that they took 
the buyer through a bulletin and illus- 
trated how their veneered metal was 
easily fabricated by any of the recog- 
nized construction methods. The 
result of the discussion was the buyer’s 
request that the two salesmen make up 
a small sample in the form of a tank 
and permit the buyer’s laboratory to 
test it extensively, with the hope that 
the metal would prove all claimed for 
it and thus become a standard specifi- 
cation for the buyer’s tanks. 

None of the six salesmen told 
about above had any personal “in” 
with the buyer. None discussed the 
ball game, nor asked the buyer about 
the wife and kiddies nor told a funny 
story. None of the salesmen was 
striking in his appearance or had a cor- 
ner on that intangible, “personality.” 

Each of these salesmen made him- 
self welcome because he had facts at 
his finger tips, and presented them 
quickly and clearly. Each determined 
the buyet’s problem, discussed his 
product in terms of that problem— 
and succeeded thereby. 


See Why | 
Recommend This Man 


@ Owing to new financial control 
of the best known American business 
in its industry a man whom | have 
known for more than fifteen years is 
open to a new connection. For 
twenty years he has sold successfully 
to both the wholesale and the retail 
divisions of the drug, hardware, 
jewelry and department store trades. 
He started as a salesman, and 
climbed through branch office man- 
agership to complete sales control of 
this international business. He under- 
stands all phases of corporate man- 
agement, and has been secretary- 
treasurer and member of the execu- 
tive board of his company. 

@ He has managed sales forces up 
to 150 men, and is outstanding in his 
ability to pick good men and get the 
utmost in cooperation from them. 
He is not a driver; he builds for 
tomorrow as well as today. His sales 
plans are sound and bring results be- 
cause of that rather than through 
lavish spending. This will be his 
second new job since he started in 
business. 

@ 1 recommend this man whole- 
heartedly to any of our subscribers 
who need a sound sales builder. | 
shall be glad to give more detailed 
information. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, Vice. Pres. 
Sales Management 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Reprints of 
“How to Commit Suicide 
by Cutting Prices” 


are still available from the editorial offices 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, at 4 cents each. 
And the article, based on an interview with 
Edmond S. LaRose, Assistant Comptroller, 
The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, is 
as pertinent and popular today as when it 
was published. 
Please send stamps or cash with order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRY... 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


To executives who make their request 
on company letterheads we shall be 
pleased to send a ten-day free trial 
subscription to Clay's Economic Daily. 
This terse, specific daily letter is of 
value to the investor and the business 
executive alike. No tips, no gossip— 
but the sound fundamentals of busi- 
ness and finance analyzed and inter- 
preted by an outstanding economist 
with over thirty years’ experience. 
Definite recommendations are given 
as to the best future course of action. 


CLAY'S 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


PAUL CLAY, Economist 
| Broadway New York, N. Y. 


New Ideas on Tap! 


at a time when new ideas are surely 
at a premium! Subscribe to the 
MODERN MARKETING REFERENCE 
SERVICE today! Time-saving! Vital! 
500 briefings like these: 


MARKETING POLICIES (MPL-10) 


Seminole's Capture of the New York Mar- 
ket—Seminole toilet tissue got 14,000 out- 
lets in 65 days by (I) offering a quality 
product which made no pretense of com- 
peting with chain private brands or price 
goods; (2) using intensive localized advertis- 
ing in 22 New York, Brooklyn and suburban 
newspapers; (3) providing a good margin of 
profit for both distributors and dealers and 
emphasizing the folly of cutting prices; (4) 
winning the cooperation of grocery jobbers 
rather than paper jobbers in distributing the 
product; (5) providing point of sale mer- 
chandising plans and ideas. 


Sis. Mgt., 9/1, p. 178 


NEW CAMPAIGNS (NEC-37) 
Gordon Baking Co. has introduced "dated 
bread" in Detroit and Chicago and will 
open up in New York. 


Adv. Age, 9/10, p. II 


——— re 


DIRECT MAIL (DIM-28} 


"The Place of Sales Letters in the Sales 
Promotion Campaign." Sample letters from 
Spencer Heater Co., Williams Oil-O-Matic, 
Clinton Carpet Co. 

Pr. Sls., 9/10, p. 54 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS (NBB-5) 


Commerce Yearbook for 1932. This 600- 
page reference work covering development 
of all branches of American trade and in- 
dustry, is now available ($1.25), from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Dom. Com., 9/30, p. 93 


500 such items appearing in the September 
issue of 18 distribution trade papers. Hon- 
estly now, how many did YOU see? All 500 
were briefed, digested and grouped under 
47 vital headings in 40-page DISTRIBUTION 
DIGEST and indexed under 3,500 titles in 
12-page supplementary DISTRIBUTION IN- 
DEX, both background bulletins of this 
practical MODERN MARKETING REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE. Inquire! 


MODERN MARKETING REFERENCE SERVICE, 418 Graybar Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


for $20 with first issue. 


price $2,50.) 


ee Send descriptive literature. 


Enter my subscription for one year to DISTRIBUTION DIGEST AND INDEX. Bill me 


If | wish to continue | will mail check. 


Enclosed find $2 for current issue of DISTRIBUTION DIGEST AND INDEX. 


(Reg. 


Brewer Fehrenbach 


In anticipation of the nullification, or 
whatever, of the Volstead act, which Mr. 
Garner believes will come about next 
March, several publishing organizations are 
preparing to make their bid for the interest 
and advertising of the restored brewing 
business. 

This week’s arrival in the field will be 
the Brewing Industry, a fortnightly news- 
paper, a bit smaller in page size than the 
usual tabloid, to be published from 1775 
Broadway, New York. That well-known 
percolator in advertising circles, A. J., or 
“Gus,” Fehrenbach—the “August” of his 
name written out to attract the nation’s 
Pabsts, Buschs and Rupperts—will be editor 
and publisher, and Raymond C. Kenny, 
who worked with him on Advertising Age, 
advertising director. The first issue is 
scheduled to appear October 22. 

The brewers and the vintners will com- 
prise most of the circulation (10,000 guar- 
anteed), and the supply houses the adver- 
tisers. Fleischmann’s yeast should be a 
prospect. The Messrs. Fehrenbach and 
Kenny will have nothing to do with the 
makers of stronger beverages. 

Mr. Fehrenbach expects $200,000,000 to 
be spent this year in the process of re- 
building what was once an $8,000,000,000 
industry. 


September Gains 


Newspaper advertising lineage in six 
leading cities—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles and Boston 
—increased 27.4 per cent in September over 
August of this year, as against an increase 
of 21.5 per cent last. 

A rush of pre-Columbus Day advertise- 
ments brought back some New York news- 
papers to boom sizes on October 11. The 
World-Telegram’s lineage on that day was 
said to be an all-time record; the Sun’s 
was the largest on that date since 1929. 


Cost Finder 


A study of all factors relating to the 
cost of advertising has been projected by 
a joint committee representing advertisers, 
agencies and pub- 
lishers and con- 
sisting of R. R. 
Doupree, president 
of Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, A. 
W. Erickson, chair- 
man of the board, 
McCann - Erickson, 
Inc., and Lee W. 
Maxwell, president 
of Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. James 
W. Young, profes- 
sor of business his- 
James W. Young toty in the School 

of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will conduct the inves- 
tigation—the first phase of which will be 
on agency compensation. For eighteen 
years Mr. Young was with J. Walter 


Thompson Company, more recently as vice- 
president. 


Agent Ascends 


“He polished up the handles so care- 

ful-lee, 

That now he is the ruler of the 

Queen’s nay-vee.” 

Several advertis- 
ing agency account 
eX 6 cean ti anvaers 
have shown — such 
aptitude in  polish- 
ing up their rela- 
tions with their 
clients and in help- 
ing to polish up 
their clients’ busi- 
ness, as to demon- 
strate the soundness 
of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan philosophy. 
One of these is J. 
C. Chilcott, for a 
number of _ years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, who, since 1928, 
has been vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Maltine Company. Mr. Chilcott 
has just been elected president of this 
company, as well as of its affiliates, in- 
cluding Certifoods, Inc., producer of a line 
of sieved vegetables. 

Ellery Mann, be it recalled, rose from 
a vice-presidency of H. K. McCann Com- 
pany (now McCann-Erickson, Inc.,) to 
become president of Zonite Products Cor- 
poration, three or four years ago. Carl 
White, now chairman of the board of the 
Health Products Corporation (Feen-A- 
Mint, etc.,) used to be a partner in the 
old Joseph Richards Company, which has 
since become Richardson, Alley & Richards. 


]. C. Chilcott 


Quarterly Confessions 


The “growing interest of advertisers and 
agencies” in circulation matters has caused 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations to propose 
to all its publishing divisions that the 
“present audit report and publisher’s state- 
ment issued six months apart be supple- 
mented by two publisher’s statements to 
be issued at the first of the intervening 
quarters.” 

The ABC suggests that, in order to 
reduce publisher’s expense in this connec- 
tion, these “new reports be issued in 
somwhat abridged form; and in order that 
the effect of sudden fluctuations of cir- 
culation may not mislead,” the ABC also 
proposes that ‘these reports cover a period 
of six months prior to their date of issue.’’ 
Samples of the proposed short form for 
each publishing division will be shown and 
the subject discussed at the bureau’s meet- 
ing in Chicago October 20-21. 


Promoting Posters 


“To advertise outdoor advertising,’ Mc- 
Candlish Lithograph Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, is having prepared, by well-known 
poster artists, a series of 24-sheet designs 
which are being sold at 75 cents each 
(less than cost) to outdoor plant owners 
throughout the country. The first, by 
Lucien Bernhard, is entitled, “Say It With 
Posters!” 
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Beguilements 


Color has been made available by the 
New York American. The first advertiser 
to use it was R. H. Macy & Company, 
with its symbol, red star, with each item 
advertised. 

Fortune is offering quantity discounts— 
5 per cent for six pages or for a spread; 
15 per cent for six spreads; 20 for 12— 
in addition to the previous 15 for 12 
pages in a year. 

The Buffalo Times has reduced its daily 
line rate to 20 cents—down 4. 


Transitions 


After four and one-half years with the 
Blackman Company—which first — sold 
Parke, Davis & Company on the idea of 
national advertising—this leading pharma- 
ceutical house will change on January 1 to 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. With the recent ad- 
dition of Packard Motor Car Company, 
also of Detroit, Y. & R. may be planning 
to open an office there to handle this 
business. Grace & Holliday, long 
agent for the engine advertising of Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation, has been placed 
in charge of the promotion of that cor- 
poration’s new line of small cars. . . 
Rumor has it that Mohawk Carpet Mills 
will place its account with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, January 1. 

Keith Clevenger has resigned as director 
of publicity and advertising of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, New York, to join 
Wilson & Haight, Inc., of Hartford, utility 
merchandising and advertising counselors. 
Mr. Clevenger will aid in the development 
of the “modern, automatic, all-gas kitchen.” 
His office for the present will be at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. . . 
Robert T. Van Norden and Nathan Dan- 
ziger have become vice-presidents of Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, Pacific Coast ‘advertising 
engineers.” Mr. Van Norden has been 
with the organization for eleven years; Mr. 
Danziger’s experience covers marketing ex- 
perience on the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and Examiner. . H. G. Davis has 
resigned as general manager of the Valen- 
tine Seaver division of the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Company, to establish his own 
agency at 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
. Maxwell S. Cagan, former advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the Accu- 
rate Parts Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, has gone to Los Angeles to become an 
account executive with the General Ad- 
vertising Agency. . E. V. Thompson, 
long-time Curtis Publishing Company sales 
executive, chiefly as head of the New 
York office, has become director of adver- 
tising for Nation’s Business, at New York, 
succeeding the late Guy Scrivener. : 
Robert Johnstone Mooney, recently vice- 
president of Collins-Kirk, Inc., has joined 
Kirtland-Engel Company, Chicago agency, 
in a similar capacity. L. R. Putnam 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
American Builder Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago, serving as marketing editor and 
merchandising counsel. For 15 years Mr. 
Putnam was counsel to the Southern Pine 
Association. He will work with retail 
lumber and building supply dealers. 
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Treasure Hunting: A Search 
for Profits in Your Business 


(Continued from page 353) 


“Dear Mr. McNutt: 

“Your May sales were 12 per cent 
below quota. We trust you will smprove 
this standing next month. Otherwise 
explanations will be in order. 

Yours truly, 
Hoozis Company.” 


In July: 
“Dear Mr. McNutt: 

“Your June sales were 15 per cent 
above quota. We trust you will do 
even better next month. Otherwise, ex- 
planations will be in order. 

Yours truly, 
Hoozis Company.” 

Check to see that a complaint rec- 
ord or complaint file is being kept and 
used constructively to improve product 
and service. See that every complaint 
is traced and recorded against the in- 
dividual responsible—or if none can 
be found, against the general manager. 

Checking Prices: Since a sound 
price structure is a fulcrum for satis- 
factory sales and profit results, the 
price phase warrants study in any 
check-up. 

The fact must be recognized that: 
Costs HAVE NoTHING To Do WITH 
SELLING PRicEs—BuT CosTs 
Have Mucu To Do WITH PRoFITs 


When quality and delivery are con- 
sidered, selling prices (for the same 
article) are governed by competition. 

Bearing this in mind, collect data 
on competitors’ selling prices and 
check your own against them. If out 
of line, have salesmen estimate prices 
at which items should be sold, and 
use judgment in following the sales- 
men’s suggestions. 

Similarly, the discount structure 
needs checking. Some years ago one 
manufacturer of electrical equipinent, 
thinking over the discount situation of 
his major product, which allowed 
dealers 50-50-10-10-10-and 5 per cent 
said: ‘‘Let’s omit the first 50!” 
Thereafter, his salesmen were obliged 
to go out and sell quality at a marked- 
ly higher price. Fortunately, high 
quality was demonstrably present, and 
the venture was successful, bringing 
in a huge return for the brains ex- 
pended. However, it would be a brave 
manufacturer who would take a like 
step today. 

When checking discounts, find how 
many customers are being allowed 
discounts to which they are not en- 
titled and either authorize such dis- 
counts or cut them out—and take a 
chance of losing the customer. Know 
where you stand. ‘Kid all the world, 
if you will; but don’t kid yourself.” 


If time payments are allowed, ques- 
tion their adequacy. Possibly more 
goods can be sold with greater profit 
on easier terms; or possibly no de- 
crease in volume will result from a 
shorter period of payments. 


Checking Selling Expense: Records 
of selling expense showing merely past 
performance have little value. Their 
facts are history and their meaning is 
mystery unless current results are com- 
pared with planned results. Methods 
may well be checked to be sure that 
selling expenses are planned in detail 
long before the money is paid out. 


Comparing today’s records with 
those extending over a range of past 
years will often uncover recent in- 
creases in percentage of each dollar 
expended. Obviously, the way out 
is to discover new methods of cover- 
ing sales territories effectively at lower 
costs. Planning of sales activities is 
the answer in many cases; planning 
that goes far beyond the conception 
of many sales managers. 


If, on checking methods of handling 


the sales force, the sales manager real- 
izes that he is following the still cus- 
tomary method of giving his salesmen 
price figures, a discount sheet, a cata- 
log and a list of customers, and tell- 
ing the man to “send in some good 
orders and keep the expenses down,” 
the executive can decide at once that 
selling expense can be cut radically. 


Set a budget, even if it must be re- 
vised next week. Have something to 
revise instead of floundering in the 
dark, trying to swim to a shore whose 
direction is not even known. 


Sales budgets must vary with sales 
volume. Check to see that this is the 
case currently. A selling expense of 
$12,000 a month may be reasonable 
for $120,000 of sales, but well out 
of line for sales of $90,000. 


Separate fixed expenses from vari- 
able expenses. Pare fixed expenses 
and keep variables close to the budget. 
Rent, for instance, which is assumed 
to be fixed, often can, these days, be 
lowered, after consultation with the 
landlord. Among variable expenses, 
charges for long-distance telephones 
and wordy telegrams can be reduced 
readily. 

Checking Advertising: Why bring 
that up now? Let’s dig into that next 
week when we were going fishing. 
Haven't we enough festivities ahead 
of us for today? 


EQUIP TO SELL 


. . + Your sales story will be more 
attractive, more effective, when presented 
in any one of several styles of Burk- 
hardt Visual Display Binders. . . 


TRI-ANGLE 


Displays your sales story 
at eye-level—easy to op- 
erate—folds compactly 
when not in use. A great 
help to every salesman. 
Standard sizes in stock 
ready to ship; attractive 
prices. 


TRI-PURPOSE 
Ring or Tongue Type 
May be used, flat—up- 
right—or conveniently 
held in hand. Prop, 
when not in use, be- 
comes part of_ back- 
bone. Standard sizes. 


SALES-KIT 


Ring binder port- 
folio, with Hookless 
fastener. Zip and 
it’s ready for action 
—catalogs, reports, 
order forms, price 
lists are instantly , ' 
available. One-piece construction — solid cow- 
hide or extra heavy Leather-cloth. Stocked in 
letter size. 


SEND FOR illustrated folders on above 


Visual Display Equipment or any stand- 
ard binder—ring, tongue, angle-back, etc. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 
545 W. LARNED ST. DETROIT 


TO SELL, EQUIP 


Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy, thearts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
C.LaupbE H. BEennetTT, General Manager 
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These most valuable booklets of the month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which ‘publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader's Service Bureau, 
Avenue, New York. 


Inc., 
420 Lexington 


Market Analysis 


Ninety-five Per Cent in Small Towns! 
is the report of Snowden Mize, wholesale 
drug house in the Missouri Valley, showing 
the extent of distribution of nationally ad- 
vertised products in the small town market. 
Household Magazine has published the 
study not only as a further proof that 
these products are sold in the very small 
towns—but also that their sale rises and 
falls at the command of manufacturer ad- 
vertising. Snowden Mize, located in 
Atchison, Kansas, distributes in a territory 
(Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa) where price- 
cutting and chain store competition are rare, 
according to their statement accompanying 
the record of sales. Ninety-five per cent 
of the following products which they dis- 
tribute are sold to consumers in rural dis- 
tricts: Absorbine, Bauer & Black, Cham- 
berlain Hand Lotion, Eastman Kodaks, 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, Jergens 
Hand Lotion, Johnson & Johnson Baby 
Powder, Mennen, Mentholatum, Mum, 
Nujol, Sal Hepatica, Unguentine, Wood- 
bury Soap, Zonite. Details of orders and 
extent of distribution in each town are 
given. A sincere and informative study. 


Building Survey and Forecast, for the 
year September, 1932-September, 1933, is 
one of the most factual and reassuring mar- 
ket studies that have recently come to this 
department. Commented on in some detail 
in the columns of the October 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, it is listed here as a 
most worthy “Tip.”’ In brief, it foretells the 
beginning of the recovery period in the 
building field, based on extensive investi- 


SELL BY SMELL 


and ELEVEN other 
Senses and SELL to 18 
Out of 20 Prospects 


i HOW DO YOU BUY: Would you 
: buy a pound of coffee, if it smells 
= like onions? Or if your color sense 
tells you it is white and green and moldy? 
Even if your grocer guarantees such coffee, and 
gives you the ‘best sales talk’ ever given on earth, 
would you buy it? 
SALES TALKS FAIL, because everyone buys by 
his senses. The buyer buysin spite of the sales talks 
which annoy him. It IS the SENSES which sell! 
STOP SALES TALKS and SELL: Scientists prove 
that use of one sense increases the appeal 1050%., 
And there are more than five special senses! There 
are twelve! 
All TWELVE senses CAN be used in selling; any- 
thing and everything! Then there are NO objections, 
because neither man nor beast objects to the evidence 
and appealof his own senses, and sales close quickly. 
SEND for 100,000,000 PROOFS 
OF SUCCESS OF 
SELLING BY THE SENSES 
Send 25 Cents to: 
M Works of Landone, Newton, New Jersey 


gation among architects throughout the 
country by American Architect. The dis- 
tribution is limited to executives connected 
with the selling and advertising of building 
products. Figures and facts are cited, not 
mere opinions. Enough said! 


Cold Facts About 96,000 Electric Re- 
frigerators to be Sold in Ilowa—is recom- 
mended to those in that or allied industries 
as an unbiased study carefully conducted 
by the Des Moines Register Tribune. An 
immediate potential market of 96,000 re- 
frigerators is shown—based on wired 
homes, and families interested in and able 
to buy electric refrigeration. An important 
conclusion as to indifferent dealer activity 
is drawn. A highly interesting commentary 
on the present market situation in the heart 
of the Mid-West. 


Paper 

Recently a number of excellent samples 
and booklets on new lines of paper have 
accumulated. Chief among these are the 
following, valuable to users of paper in 
direct mail work of any quantity: 

loo Years—Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company’s samples, in book form, of Hol- 
lingsworth Basic Bond. 

Practical Mimeographing—from the same 
company, illustrating a special mimeograph 
bond. 

Strathmore Alexandra Brilliant, a \etter- 
head stock folder, from the Strathmore 
Paper Company. 

Allied Satintone Surface, a new paper 
for offset or letterpress printing, from the 
Allied Paper Mills. 

Westvaco Inspirations, No. 76, in the 
series from the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, illustrating advertising de- 
voted to health products, from refrigerators 
to soaps. 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


You—Me and Business. By L. M. 
Waite. Published by Coldfax Publications, 
South Norwalk, Connecticut. Price 69 
cents per copy—treductions in quantity. 


Where and How to Find Employment, 
By C. D. Maddy. Published by The 
Schilling Press, Inc., New York City, 
Price 25 cents. 


Twelve Units of “Sensible Salesman. 
ship.” By Charles L. Low. Published by 
Esser-Frederick, Inc., New York City, 
Price $3.85. 


Salesmen Available 


Unusual producers with approved records and per- 
sonality. 28 years at it! No cost to employer. 


JOBBER AND RETAIL SALES: 
tional manufacturers contactin 
and manufacturers, retail and wholesale jewelers, 
department and chain stores. Enviable record, age 
39, forceful type, travel anywhere. 


* * * 


SALES CORRESPONDENT-SALESMAN: 11 years 
with one large national manufacturer as general 
and sales correspondent. 5 years road sales to 
theatres, churches, institutions. Large sales, unusual 
record, fine type. 


18 years. 3 na- 
automobile jobbers 


FIELD PROMOTION SALESMAN: _ Two national 
manufacturers, 11 years. Exceptional record, dip- 
lomatic type. Opportunity more important than 
compensation. Age 32, college, excellent personality, 
travel anywhere. Automobile. 


Business Men's Clearing House 
JAMES O. CralicG, President 
209 South State Street, Chicago 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 


new connection and, qualified for a salary between 


$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
oughly organized service of recognized standing 
ae reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 


indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 


client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 


and present position protected. 
two years. 
R 


Established twenty- 

Send only name and address for details. 
: . Bixby, Inc., 118 Delaware Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
i? C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, 26, (SCHOOL 
of Business and Civic Administration) fine selling 
personality and well-versed in modern merchandis- 
ing methods, wishes an opportunity to prove his 
worth on sales staff of progressive manufacturer. 
He seeks preparation for a sales career and desires 
training and guidance of a competent sales man- 
ager. Can travel when necessary. Please address 
Box 353, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER—MAN WITH EXCEPTION- 
ally valuable experience in hiring and handling 
salesmen. Complete knowledge of markets, market- 
ing methods, research, and analysis. Was Vice- 
President of a leading company in its field and 
sales manager of one of the largest companies in 
the country. Experienced in both manufacturing 
and retail. Stable: 17 years with one company. 
Please address Box 354, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—BANK SALESMEN FOR’ THE 
famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also a 
full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. 
The Pass Book and Check. Cover Company, 232 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 


